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HE substance of the following pages was 

presented in the form of sermons to my 

regular congregations at various times during 
the last two or three years, 

A portion of what is here written also 
appeared in a series of articles in the Meth- 
odist Herald, of Minneapolis, Minnesota. The 
whole has been recast and about five thousand 
words added. 

Yielding to the judgment of friends in 
whom I have confidence, I present this, my 
first book, to a generous public. 

As will be seen at a glance, I have en- 
deavored to be Scriptural and practical rather 
than philosophical. 

If the perusal of these pages shall help to 

- a wiser use of this most wonderful factor in 
‘ human affairs—the effectual, fervent prayer of 
Sa) righteous man—the design of their publi- 


cation will be secured. 
C. A. VAN ANDA. 


N Inpianapouis, Inp., March, 1891, 
aH PmizkULOUUY LIBRARY 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
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CHAPTER I. 
DEFINITIONS AND CONDITIONS OF PRAYER. 


HE Hebrew word for prayer means appeal, 
intercession, that act by which our neces- 
sities or those of others are presented to God. 
The Greek term often used conveys the idea 
of a spiritual approach to God; together with 
that of pouring out the sentiments of the soul 
to him as an act of worship. Thus it is used 
in the passage: ‘ Wherefore he is able also to 
save them to the uttermost that come unto God 
by him.” 

While it is important that our prayers 
should be expressed in language, it is not 
essential. Language is important because the 
attempt to express our thoughts renders them 
more distinct and intense. While the artist 


strives to give form to his conception, he fixes 
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and holds the spirit’s gaze upon that concep- 
tion until it kindles and glows like a flame 
of fire. | 

Words are like a spur to the mind. This 
was the mode of God’s people of old. “ Hear, 
O Lord, when I ery with my voice.” ‘ EKven- 
ing and morning and at noon will I pray and 
ery aloud: and he shall hear my voice.” So 
general was this mode that Eli supposed that 
Hannah was drunken when only her lips 
moved in prayer. 

This pouring out of the soul to God is not 
simply projecting our desires into vacancy. 
It is an act by which the soul actually speaks 
to God and asks a favor from him, assuming 
that he is actually present and able and willing 
to answer prayer. The man who prays speaks 
to God, and tells him the desires of his heart. 
These desires may be too intense for expres- 
sion in language, or the occasion may not 
admit of words; in such cases the prayer may 
be as effectual as though presented in most 
forcible terms. We are to remember that 
God is able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think. Some one has 
said, it is not the length but the strength of 
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prayer that is required; not the labor of the 
lips, but the travail of the heart, that prevails 
with God. “Let thy words be few, but full 
and to the purpose.”” A pious peasant who 
had been a parishioner of the great Bengel, 
taking a desire to see him once more, called 
on him after evening service; and, wishing to 
hear him pray, kept himself unobserved. 
Midnight came, and still Bengel kept on with 
his study. At last he closed the book and 
rose. “Now,” thought the countryman, “I 
shall hear him pray.” But Bengel only lifted 
his eye to heaven and said: “O Lord Jesus 
Christ, things are between us as on the old 
- score.” ; 

Peter’s prayer when sinking in the sea 
‘contained but few words, “ Lord, save, or I 
perish ;” but they contained his whole soul, 
and secured an immediate answer. 

The nature of prayer ought to be carefully 
examined, since the Scriptures, observation, 
and experience testify that many so-called 
prayers are not answered. Thus David be- 
sought the Lord that the life of his child 
might be spared; nevertheless the child died. 
The Savior supposes the case of a Pharisee 
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who prayed in the temple, and yet went down 
to his house without being justified. And St. 
James assures us that the man who doubts 
when he prays, shall receive nothing of the 
Lord. So we observe that sometimes prayérs 
for deliverance from want, sickness, and death 
are not answered ; at least the thing asked for 
is not secured. It must be, therefore, that 
either prayer has not power with God, or else 
there is something essential to real prayer not 
found in these requests. 

The harvest will fail if certain conditions, 
such as good seed, careful preparation, or 
seasonable planting, are wanting. What, then, 
are the conditions essential to effectual prayer? 

One of these conditions is a conviction of 
want. Without a strong desire arising out of 
a conscious necessity, there can be nothing 
more than the form of prayer, which differs 
from real prayer as a lifeless body does from 
a real man. 

Indeed, such an exercise is not far removed 
from solemn mockery. We express a want 
which does not exist. We say to God that we 
feel necessities, when in fact we do not. An 
honest appeal from a suffering fellow-being 
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has behind it the pangs of suffering which are 
intensely real to him. 

If there is no sense of want, the gift be- 
stowed can not be appreciated. When severe 
hunger or thirst is satisfied, the recipient of 
food or drink finds no language sufficiently 
strong to express his gratitude. If we do not 
suffer want, how shall we glorify God as the 
Author of the mercies which supply our 
wants? If, on the other hand, we realize our 
peril, especially the dreadful results of our 
sins, and, turning in our alarm to God, ery for 
deliverance and receive it, then we will wish 
for a thousand tongues to praise him, from 
whom all blessings flow. 

When Moses pleaded for rebellious Israel the 
words, “Let me alone, that my wrath may 
wax hot against them, and that I may con- 
sume them,” aroused such fearful apprehen- 
sions that he besought the Lord his God with 
such fervor and faith, that the Lord repented 
of the evil which he thought to do unto his 
people. When Bartimeus cried, “Jesus, thou 
son of David, have mercy on me,” he felt his 
awful condition as a beggar and blind. When 
the publican, standing afar off, was so over- 
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whelmed with shame that he could not lift his 
eyes to heaven, but smote his aching breast, 
and said, “God be merciful to me a sinner,” 
he showed his conviction of sin and his want 
of pardon. 

So, when we present our requests to God, 
they must be real. If it is relief from pain, 
it must be real pain. If it is deliverance 
from sin, it implies conviction of sin by the 
Holy Ghost; such conviction as the three 
thousand felt on the day of Pentecost—so 
sharp as to extort the prayer, “‘What must 
we do?” 

Jeremy Taylor says: “Easiness of desire 
is a great enemy to the success of a good 
man’s prayer. It must be an intense, zealous, 
operative prayer. For consider what a huge 
indecency it is that a man should speak to 
God for a thing that he values not. Our 
prayers upbraid our spirits when we beg 
tamely for those things for which we ought to 
die; which are more precious than imperial 
scepters, richer than the spoils of the sea or 
the treasures of Indian hills.” 

How can this condition be secured? Is a 
realization of want in any sense dependent 
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upon us? Indifference to spiritual necessities 
may reach insensibility, just as hunger may 
reach a point where the system ceases to suffer 
its pangs. At a certain degree of cold the 
freezing man feels no pain, and desires only 
to be allowed to sleep.. So the barbarian, 
destitute of arts and letters, fancies himself 
happy, and is unwilling to exchange barbarism 
for civilization; the vagabond falls so low 
that he asks for nothing more than a crust of 
bread, rags to cover him, and some corner in 
which to sleep. We read of those who, being 
past feeling, have given themselves over unto 
lasciviousness, to work all uncleanness with 
greediness. The wise man represents the 
drunkard as saying: “They have stricken me, 
and I was not sick; they have beaten, me and 
I felt it not.” 

God, by the prophet Isaiah, represents the 
insensibility of his people as being greater 
than that of the most stupid beasts of the 
field. They recognized the hand that fed 
them, while Israel knew not the God that 
nourished and brought them up. Jesus de- 
clared that the hearts of the Jewish people 
were gross; that they had closed their eyes 
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and ears, and hence would not respond to his 
instructions. 

Now, in so far as this insensibility is the 
result of our own misdoings, we are respon- 
sible for it; and the first thing to do is to 
secure lost sensibility. There is some moral 
capacity left, so long as the soul is on proba- 
tionary ground. Reason must be addressed, 
motives appealed to, until some response is 
secured. We must ask, What are our necessi- 
ties? what danger threatens? what sins beset 
us? what hinders us in God’s service? Then 
dwell on these, holding the soul open to the 
rays of truth from the Word of God, until our 
wants become so real and so great that nothing 
will satisfy us but to fly to God, and, laying 
hold of the promises, cry like Jacob: “TI will 
not let thee go, except thou bless me.” Grace 
is given the sleeper to hear the call: “Awake, 
thou that sleepest.” The freezing man can 
hear the warning voice of his companions 
urging him not to lie down nor stand still, 
but to rouse all his energies, move every 
muscle; and while he hears he can respond, 
however feebly, and the first response prepares 
the way for a second and greater. The idle 
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man can note the difference between his fields 
and those of his diligent neighbors; the intem- 
perate can see the difference between his rags 
and degradation and the plenty and honor of 
his sober neighbor ; and if he does see, he must 
feel his wretchedness and cry out for help. <A 
husband awaking from a drunken debauch, 
asked his wife for a drink of water. As she 
handed it to him with a forced smile, he saw 
a tear fall into the glass. That sight aroused 
his manhood ; and he resolved he never again 
would drink his wife’s tears, and from that 
hour he was a redeemed man. 

We will not ask for pardon until we are 
conscious of guilt. We will not ask for moral 
purity until convinced of native corruption. 
If, like the Laodiceans, we fancy ourselves 
rich and in need of nothing, while we are in 
fact poor and miserable and blind, we will not, 
yea, can not pray. “The full soul loatheth the 
honeycomb, but to the hungry soul every bitter 
thing is sweet.” 

Every honest soul will have a full view of 
its spiritual necessities. Light has come into 
the world, and only those who refuse to come 
to that light remain in darkness. The Holy 
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Spirit will convince the world of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgment. His breath 
brought life to the valley of dry bones; and 
he will quicken those dead in trespasses and 
sins. Thus Peter, by the aid of the Spirit, 
presented the resurrection as the Old Testa- 
ment declared it, and the advent of the Holy 
Ghost as the prophets foretold it; and the 
multitudes were pricked in their hearts, and 
cried out: “What must we do?” 

Our duty, then; is plain. We must search 
the Scriptures; then every man shall know 
the plague of his own soul, and call upon the 
Great Physician by whose stripes we are healed. 
Thus we shall know what to pray for as we 
ought, the Spirit making intercessions for us 
with groanings which can not be uttered. 


CHAPTER II. 


CONDITIONS OF PRAYER. 


(CONTINUED.) 


NOTHER condition of prayer is that of 
profound humility. 
The late Frederick Denison defined prayer 
as “a renunciation of independence.” 

This will appear if we consider the relation 
we sustain to the Being addressed. We are 
dependent and sinful, with no claim originat- 
ing in ourselves as a reason why our petitions 
should be granted. The Being addressed is 
God—glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, 
doing wonders; the Creator of all things and 
Judge of all men. In his presence the ser- 
aphim cry: “Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of 
hosts; the whole earth is full of his glory!” 

A proud, haughty, self-satisfied spirit can 
not pray. The form may exist, the language 
and posture of body, but the soul of prayer is 
wanting. Pride implies fullness of supplies, 
and forbids the acknowledgment of want and 
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confession of sin, without which we can not 
pray. With what fullness and variety of form 
the Scriptures present this thought! Thus, 
God says: “To this man will I look, even to 
him that is poor and of a contrite spirit and 
trembleth at my word.” The psalmist says : 
“Though the Lord be high, yet hath he 
respect unto the lowly; but the proud he 
knoweth afar off.” What profound humility 
Abraham manifested when pleading for the 
cities of the plain: “ Behold, now I have taken 
upon me to speak unto the Lord, which am 
but dust and ashes!” He was called “the 
friend of God;” yet he bowed himself with 
his face to the ground: “He fell on his face, 
and God talked with him.” Even Moses, with 
whom God talked face to face as a man talketh 
with his friend, said: “I exceedingly fear and 
quake.” So the patriarch Job: “I have heard 
of thee by the hearing of the ear; but now 
mine eye seeth thee, wherefore I abhor my- 
self and repent in dust and ashes.” When 
the nobleman declared himself unworthy that 
Jesus should come under his roof, requesting 
him to speak the word only and his servant 
should be healed, Jesus commended his prayer 
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by saying: “I have not seen so great faith, 
no, not in Israel.” Seraphs cover their faces 
in the presence of God. 
“ Lowly, reverent 
Towards either throne they bow, and to the ground, 
With solemn adoration, down they cast 
Their crowns inwove with amaranth and gold.” 
Watts expresses this sentiment beautifully 
when he says: 
“Thee while the first archangel sings, 
He hides his face behind his wings, 


And ranks of shining thrones around 
Fall worshiping, and spread the ground.” 


How shall this condition of prayer be 
secured? Reflections upon the nature and 
character of Deity and upon our condition and 
wants will, by the blessing of God, awaken 
true humility. ; 

The wonderful works of God declare his 
glory, and show his handiwork. Thus David 
sings: “When I consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers; the moon and the stars 
which thou hast ordained, what is man that 
thou art mindful of him? and the son of man 
that thou visitest him ?”’ 

St. Paul declares that the invisible things 
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of God are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made, even his eternal 
power and Godhead, so that the heathen are 
without excuse. 

Then to remember that we depend wholly 
upon God for our existence, in whom we 
live and move and have our being; that every 
good thing is his gift—fruitful fields, peaceful 
home, loving friends, the Word of God, the 
Redeemer, the blessed Holy Ghost—and that 
we have sinned, not once only, but frequently 
and grievously,—surely such reflections would 
awaken shame and confusion of face; surely, 
like the prophet when beholding the glory of 
the Lord, we would exclaim: ‘ Woe is me!” 

But further, as a condition of prayer, there 
must be opposition to sin. The love of sin and 
the resolution to commit it, can not exist witha 
spirit of prayer. If subjects in rebellion seek 
an audience with the king, we are sure they are 
hypocrites. They make their requests as loyal 
citizens would do, while they are seeking the 
overthrow of the ruler, and the destruction of 
-his government. And if the king should 
grant them a favorable reception, there is 
ground for doubt of his integrity, and thus 
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disloyalty is at a premium. Reason demands 
that rebels confess, and give proof of amend- 
ment, and supplicate merey upon the sole 
ground of the king’s clemency. Thus St. 
John teaches: “ Whatsoever we ask we receive 
of him, because we keep his commandments, 
and do those things which are pleasing in his 
sight.” Such @ union with Christ as the 
branch has with the vine, a union securing one 
life for both vine and branch, is a prime con- 
dition of effectual prayer. “If ye abide in me, 
and my words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye 
will, and it shall be done unto you.” Ruskin 
says quaintly yet forcibly: “Most people 
think if they keep all the best rooms of their 
hearts swept and garnished for Christ, then they 
may make a little chamber in their heart’s wall 
for Belial on his occasional visits, or a three- 
legged stool for him in the heart’s counting- 
house, or a corner for him in the scullery, 
where he may lick the dishes. It won’t do! 
You must cleanse the heart of him as you 
would of the plague, to the last spot. You 
must be resolved that all you are shall be 
God’s.” 


This condition is essential to prayer for 
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spiritual blessings. It is impossible we should 
ask for deliverance from sin while we love it. 
That would imply that we love and hate the 
same thing at the same time. The psalmist 
says: “If I regard iniquity in my heart, the 
Lord will not hear me.” Solomon declares: 
“The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination 
unto the Lord; but the prayer of the upright 
is his delight.” In prayer, therefore, there is 
a measure of sorrow for sins, which we confess, 
and deplore, and forsake forever. Thus David 
said: “TI acknowledge my sin unto thee, and 
mine iniquity have I not hid. I said, I will 
confess my transgressions unto the Lord, and 
thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin.” He 
not only acknowledged his iniquity, but con- 
fessed that he had no sacrifice to present to 
God, and no hope save that he knew God 
would accept the sacrifice of a broken spirit 
and a contrite heart. When he uttered the 
language of the fifty-first Psalm, God had 
given him that sacrifice, and hence his prayer: 
“ Make me to hear joy and gladness, that the 
bones which thou hast broken may rejoice.” 
Israel] prayed in vain with bloody hands; 
but God promised if they would put away. the 
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evil of their doings from before his eyes, and 
come and reason with him, they should be as 
white as snow. 

Jesus teaches that an unforgiving spirit 
vitiates prayer, even though it be offered in 
the exact form which he gave. St. Peter 
assures us that the “eyes of the Lord are over 
the righteous, and his ears are open unto their 
prayer; but the face of the Lord is against 
them that do evil.” 

The example of those whose prayers were 
successful is in harmony with these citations. 
In the prayer of Solomon at the dedication of 
the temple he said: “If they sin against thee, 
and thou be angry with them, . . . yetif 
they shall repent, and make supplication unto 
thee, . . . saying, We have sinned and 
done perversely ; we have committed wicked- 
ness: and so return unto thee with all their 
heart, and with all their soul, and pray unto’ 
thee, . . . then hear thou their prayer 
and maintain their cause.” 

This opposition to sin, and hearty repent- 
ance of it, is the work of the Holy Ghost 
wrought in all hearts according to the promise 
of our Savior: “And when he is come, he 
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will reprove the world of sin, and of right- 
eousness, and of judgment.” 

And in every case this light will be suffi- 
cient, save where men will not receive it, nor 
walk in it, lest their deeds should be reproved. 
If we ask, “Show me thy way, O Lord; lead 
me in a plain path; search me and try me, 
and see whether there be any evil way in me, 
and lead me in the way everlasting,” we will 
see and feel the exceeding sinfulness of sin, 
and receive grace to break off our sins and 
turn to God, with confidence that he will have 
mercy upon us, and will abundantly pardon. 


CHAPTER III. 


CONDITIONS OF PRAYER. 


(CONTINUED.) 


AITH is a necessary condition of effectual 

prayer. Indeed, it implies all necessary 
conditions. Having faith, we shall realize our 
necessities; we shall be humbled in view of 
our unworthiness; we shall deplore our sins 
and truly repent of them; and then, asking 
for what we need, we shall fully believe that 
we receive, and therefore have the things for 
which we ask. We find the Scriptures teach 
that there is no access to God without faith. 
Thus: ‘ He that cometh to God, must believe 
that he is, and that he is a rewarder of ali 
them that diligently seek him.” 

Words of praise and thanksgiving offered 
by an atheist would not be worship. The 
language used implies the existence of a per- 
sonal God, infinite in power and goodness, 
while the heart denies his existence. The 


essential difference between the sacrifice of 
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Cain and Abel was, that Abel’s sacrifice was 
offered in faith, and Cain’s was not. 

Then, we find that the Scriptures insist that 
there must be confidence that God will grant 
the thing for which we ask. For example, 
Jesus commended the faith of the centurion 
who interceded for his servant. He did not 
presume that Jesus would come to his house, 
deeming himself unworthy of such a favor; 
but he had such confidence in the power of 
Jesus as to be satisfied that if he would speak 
the word only, his servant would be healed. 
Jesus marveled at such faith: “ Verily, I have 
not found such faith; no, not in Israel.” A 
most instructive case is that of the woman 
who interceded in behalf of her daughter 
grievously vexed with a devil. She was not 
of the favored nation, and at her first request 
Jesus made no reply; but as she’ continued 
her plea, the disciples, annoyed by her cries, 
besought him to send her away. But he 
answered—probably in her hearing: “I am 
not sent but to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.” So far from being discouraged, she 
drew near, and falling at his feet, uttered the 
brief but heart-rending cry: “Lord, help 
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me!” To this appeal the Savior replied: “It 
is not meet to take the children’s bread and 
cast it to dogs.” The importunate mother re- 
plied: “Truth, Lord; yet the dogs eat of the 
erumbs which fall from their master’s table.” 
Then came the answer: “O woman, great is 
thy faith; be it unto thee even as thou wilt.” 
And the daughter was made whole from that 
very hour. ; 

The point is beautifully illustrated by the 
history of the case of the son possessed with 
a dumb spirit, whose father brought him to 
the disciples, who failed to cast out the evil 
spirit. Then he brought him to Jesus, when 
he was seized with a most terrible paroxysm, 
in the midst of which Jesus asked how long 
he had been thus afflicted. The poor father 
replied: “From a child.” Then in his agony 
he cried: ‘But if thou canst do anything for 
us, have compassion on us, and help us.” The 
reply of Jesus teaches there was no question 
as to his ability; the only question being, 
could the father believe? As if he had said: 
“Not if L can heal him, but if thow canst 
believe.” “If thou canst believe, all things 
are possible to him that believeth.” Then the 
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father said, with tears, ‘Lord, I believe; 
help thou mine unbelief; and immediately 
the prayer was answered. 

Bartimeus did not receive his sight until he 
had declared that he believed Jesus was able 
to open his eyes. 

St. James exhorts those that lack wisdom 
to ask of God, who giveth liberally; but 
declares this asking must be in faith, other- 
wise nothing shall be received of the Lord. 
St. John specifies this condition of prayer, 
saying: ‘And this is the confidence that we 
have in him, that if we ask anything accord- 
ing to his will, he heareth us; and if we know 
that he hear us, whatsoever we ask we know 
that we have the petitions that we desired 
of him.” 

Such is the connection between faith and 
the answer to our prayers, that Jesus declares 
difficulties, though like mountains, shall vanish 
in response to such prayers. Possibly this 
spiritual exercise may be thus expresed: We 
believe the things we ask for are promised in 
the Word of God; we are conscious of our 
need; and, knowing the promise can not fail, 
we confide in God’s immutable word, and 
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realize the truth of the promise of Jesus: 
“What things soever ye desire when ye pray, 
believe that ye receive them, and ye shall 
have them.” 

Such a faith as this relies upon the promise 
of God, as the husbandman does upon the 
return of seed-time and harvest, summer and 
winter. He does his utmost to work with 
God in order to secure a harvest; then waits, 
fully expecting the reward of his labors. 

Such a faith as this we may possess. Since 
we have confidence in the modes by which 
God governs the earth, why not in his word? 
The heavens and the earth may pass away, but 
his word abideth forever. 

But the practical question arises, How can 
we secure this confidence? To deny that faith 
is in some sense dependent upon our choice, 
is equivalent to a denial that unbelief is a sin, 
seeing there can be no guilt without our con- 
sent. It is plain that if we have not the 
capacity of believing, we are not worthy of 
blame for unbelief. If, on the other hand, we 
have the grace of faith, we have also the 
power to use it, since talents are conferred 
with the injunction, “Occupy till I come.” 
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And hence Jesus said: “ He that believeth not 
is condemned already.” 

We know we have the power to receive 
human testimony, and that we actually do so 
in cases without number. In addition to the 
direct and repeated promises that God will 
answer prayer, we have the testimony of 
innumerable witnesses, inspired and uninspired, 
that prayer has been answered; and this testi- 
mony is a reasonable basis for our faith, and, 
accepting it, we ask, believe, and receive. 

The promises that prayer will be answered 
are so numerous that to transcribe them would 
fill a volume. Only a few can be cited here. 
God said: ‘If my people shall humble them- 
selves, and pray, and seek my face, and turn 
from their wicked ways, then will I hear from 
heaven, and will forgive their sin, and will 
heal their land.” By the psalmist the Lord 
says: “Call upon me in the day of trouble; 
I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” 

In a remarkable passage in the Sermon on 
the Mount, our Savior gives a threefold com- 
mand to pray, coupling each command with a 
promise: “Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
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opened unto you.” And then he adds, as if he 
would announce the principle of the Divine 
administration in regard to prayer: “For 
every one that asketh, receiveth; and he that 
seeketh, findeth; and to him that knocketh, 
it shall be opened.” And this passage is fol- 
lowed by an argument from the less to the 
greater—from the readiness of an earthly 
father, though evil, to grant his children 
what they ask for, to the willingness of. the 
Heavenly Father to grant his children the 
things they ask of him. “If ye, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your Heavenly 
Father give good things to them that ask him !”’ 

A true father does not wait until the cries 
of a hungry child wring from his reluctant 
spirit the bread for which he is perishing. 
- He delights to give. 

‘The parable of the Unjust Judge (Luke 
xviii, 2-8,) and that of the Friend at Midnight 
(Luke xi, 5-8,) do not teach unwillingness 
to give on God’s part, but the value of impor- 
tunity. Asarighteous Judge, God delights to 
deliver the oppressed; as the Friend of man, 
he is pleased to help in time of need. 
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We can not be too careful on the question 
of the conditions of prayer, seeing that unan- 
swered prayer is equivalent to the affirmation, 
either God does not answer prayer, or else the 
prayer unanswered violated some condition or 
conditions of true prayer. 

It is a reproach to the Church and to God 
that prayer is not answered. Infidels mock, 
and the faith of some who are weak is over- 
thrown. To ask continually, and at the same 
time be obliged to confess that no answer is 
received, multiplies unbelievers. Charles G. 
Finney was confirmed in skepticism in early 
life by the fact that Christians in the town 
where he lived were always praying for a 
revival of religion, and then confessing that 
their prayers were not answered. By search- 
ing the Scriptures as he would a text-book in 
the study of the law, he found that the prom- 
ises to answer prayer were for those who ask 
in faith. This was a new revelation to him. 
He began to pray, and exhort the people to 
pray, expecting to receive the very thing 
asked for. Soon a powerful revival rewarded 
such faith. This was the first of.a series of 
wonderful answers to prayer which distin- 
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guished the work of this remarkable evan- 

gelist. If the subject of prayer were carefully 

studied by the aid of God’s Word, it would be 

understood; and then if men would comply 

with the conditions of prayer, amazing results , 
would follow. The power of such prayers can 

not be measured. They are more powerful 

than an army with banners and parks of 

artillery, and nothing can withstand them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
WHAT TO PRAY FOR. 


\ E learn what to pray for by carefully 
studying the Word of God. Since our 
knowledge is limited, and God’s wisdom is 
infinite, our petitions must be in harmony 
with his will. We should carefully distin- 
guish between the form and the spirit of 
prayer. Where want, humility, confession, 
and faith really exist, there is the spirit of 
prayer. At the same time there may be a 
mistake as to the thing asked of God. In 
such a case the spirit of the prayer will be 
rewarded, though the precise petition may not 
be granted. Thus Paul prayed for the removal 
of the thorn in his flesh, and doubtless did 
so with the right spirit. But God saw that 
grace to bear that affliction was better for 
Paul than its removal; and hence the answer: 
““My grace is sufficient for thee: for my 
strength is made perfect in weakness.” 


This response was so satisfactory to the 
34 
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suffering saint that he said: “Most gladly, 
therefore, will I rather glory in mine infirmity.” 
So our Savior taught the same lesson during 
his agony in the garden: “Take away this 
cup from me; nevertheless, not what I will, 
but what thou wilt.” Further, there is the 
express declaration that the Holy Spirit will 
teach us what to pray for: “For he helpeth 
our infirmities, and maketh intercession for the 
saints, according to the will of God.” Bear- 
ing these principles in mind, we may present 
all our wants to God, coming boldly to the 
throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy 
and find grace to help in time of need. 

After all, great things are made up of little 
things, and the providence of God takes no 
more account of what to us seems a great 
matter, than some things which may seem to us 
trivial. Sir Fowell’ Buxton said: “I feel 
permitted to offer up my prayers for every- 
thing that concerns me, and I am inclined to 
imagine that there are no little things with 
God. His hand is as manifest in the feathers 
of a butterfly’s wing, in the eye of the insect, 
in the folding and packing of a blossom, in 
the curious aqueducts by which a leaf is nour- 
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ished, as in the creation of a world, and in the 
laws by which the planets move In everything 
make your requests known to God.” 

We need not fear that any real want cf 
body or soul will be deemed trivial by our 
Heavenly Father. The truth is, our necessities 
are of such a nature that a want which at one 
time may seem very slight, may at another 
seem too heavy to bear. The loss of a toy to 
a child may produce sorrow as keen as the loss 
of a farm to that child when grown to man’s 
estate. A disaster which we could bear with 
ease in manhood’s prime, overwhelms us when 
age and feebleness have come. The writer 
had a friend who lost his fortune when, per- 
haps, sixty years of age; but he began business 
again hopefully, saying: “I did it once, and 
can do it again.” But when, twelve years 
afterwards, he lost a position in the govern- - 
ment, he was utterly crushed. 

When David’s friend turned against him, 
he mournfully said: ‘He that did eat of my 
meat hath lifted up his heel against me. If 
it had been an enemy, I could have borne it.” 

Plain statements of Scripture fully sustain 
my position as to the freedom with which we 
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may approach God in prayer, presenting every 
trouble, want, and sorrow. Thus: “ Roll thy 
burden on the Lord ;” “casting all your care 
on him, for he careth for you.” Our burden 
might not be considered such by another; 
might occasion no thought to one wiser and 
stronger than we. But no matter—it is a 
burden, a care to us; and our Savior says: 
“Let me bear it for you.” 

Suppose we divide our wants into two 
classes—temporal and spiritual. Then we may 
ask God for things needful for this life—indeed, 
we ought to do so—such as health, food, 
raiment, home, restoration from sickness, pres- 
ervation from disaster and death. We should 
ask our Father in heaven to guide us in 
selecting a business or profession, that we so 
master and conduct it as to secure our good 
and his glory. God knows our capacities and 
possibilities; he also knows the entire vine- 
yard in which he asks us to labor. He only 
can direct us to that portion where our success 
will be greatest. As laborers, we ought to 
ask God for wisdom, patience, fidelity; as 
students and teachers, farmers and mechanics, 
men and women in all callings and conditions, 
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we should follow the apostle’s injunction: “In 
nothing be anxious; but in everything by 
prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, let 
your requests be made known unto God.” We 
can not be mistaken here, since our Heavenly 
Father gave us such a nature that all our wants 
are known to him, and known to be real; and 
since our Savior suffered from them, and was 
relieved in answer to prayer, so say the 
Scriptures: “ He was heard, in that he feared ;” 
“And there appeared an angel strengthening 
him.” 

God is disposed to grant us all things need- 
ful for us. Even the lower orders of nature 
are provided for by their munificent Creator. 
He clothes the grass of the fields, more beau- 
tifully than Solomon when arrayed in all his 
glory; he giveth to the beast his food, and the 
young ravens which ery. Jesus teaches us to 
argue from God’s care of these to his care for 
us. As if he had said, Since your Heavenly 
Father does care for these, much more will he 
care for you, seeing you are of so much more 
value than they. 

He granted the petition of Jacob for pro- 
tection and direction until he came in peace 
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to his father’s house. He heard the petition 
of Moses for Israel, and preserved the gener- 
ation which he threatened to destroy. He 
heard Elijah’s prayer for the drought to con- 
tinue three years and six months, and again he 
heard his prayer for rain. Here we may class 
‘those miracles of healing wrought by our 
Savior while on earth. How varied the forms 
of these petitions! There was the sad, ex- 
pectant gaze of the paralytic; the whispered 
declaration of the timid woman, “If I may 
but touch the hem of his garment, I shall be 
made whole ;” and the penetrating cry : “ Jesus, 
_thou son of David, have mercy on me.” None 
were disappointed; not one failure occurred. 
“O what peace we often forfeit, 
O what needless pains we bear, 
All because we do not carry 
Everything to God in prayer!” 

When we come to spiritual wants, we stand 
on solid ground, the Word being so full and 
plain that there can be no room for doubt. 
We ask for wisdom, that we may know our 
spiritual necessities. We may ask for pardon 
with the utmost confidence; for a new heart; 
for strength and courage and skill, and all the 
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graces needed in our work and suffering. 
And these same blessings may be asked for 
others as well as for ourselves. Paul asked 
the Ephesians to pray for him that he might 
speak with boldness; and he prayed for them 
that they might be filled with all the fullnoss 
of God. He exhorted that, first of all, suppli- 
cations, prayers, intercessions and giving of 
thanks be made for all men, for kings and for 
all in authority, to the end that all might lead 
quict and peaceable lives in all godliness and 
honesty. 

So, then, we may ask for every blessing we 
need, and for every blessing that others need, 
- with the assurance that our Father is able to do 
exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or 
think according to the power that workcth in us. 

A minister in Massachusetts writing to Dr. 
Patton on answers to prayer, after alluding to 
the many instances he could give from his 
own experience, says: ‘There is not a thing 
that I want, great or small, that I do not 
ask the Lord for, with the fullest assurance, 
begotten of experience as well as of faith, that 
he will give it to me, if it is wise and kind 
to do so.” 


CHAPTER V. 
UNANSWERED PRAYERS. 


; ILLIONS of prayers are unanswered. 

They are like those blossoms which fall 
blasted to the earth. They hada certain beauty 
and fragrance; but for want of some condition 
in the law of growth, they never developed 
into fruit. So many a cry of want from a 
soul in anguish never reaches heaven nor 
secures a blessing. 

Some one represents such prayers by letters 
scribbled by a child, which reach the kitchen 
fire rather than the absent one. A glance at 
the history of such prayers may be instructive. 

Cain’s offering was rejected, and in the fury of 
his envy he slew his brother, and became a fugi- 
tive and a vagabond in the earth. Esau, unable 
to appreciate his birthright, sold it for a mess of 
pottage, and afterwards realizing his loss, he 
cried with an exceeding bitter cry, but all in 
vain: “For he found no place for repentance, 


though he sought it carefully with tears.” 
41 
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Moses besought God that he might go over 
Jordan, saying: ‘I pi.y thee, let me go over 
und see that good land that is beyond Jordan, 
thet goodly mountain and Lebanon.” But 
the answer was: “ Let it suffice thee, speak no 
more to me of this matter.” . 

Saul, the first king of Israel, in his fear of 
the host of the Philistines, inquired of the Lord, 
but he answered him not, neither by dreams, 
nor by Urim, nor by prophets. The psalmist 
regarded God’s silence, when he prayed, as a 
eclamity which he could not endure: “ Be not 
silent unto me, lest if thou be silent unto me 
I become like them that go down into the pit.” 
‘god, by Solomon, declares that there would be 
instances in which men should call upon him, 
but Le would not answer; when they should 
seek him, but fail to find him. The teaching 
of the New Testament upon this theme is 
exactly in harmony with the instances just 
given. Dives is represented as crying to 
Abraham in his torment; but the reply was, 
“Son, remember that thou in thy life-time 
receivedst thy good things;” then, since he 
could afford him no relief, ‘““Send him to 
my father’s house, that he may warn my 
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brethren ;” but this petition was also un- 
answered. 

So with the foolish virgins, and those who 
claimed to have wrought many wonderful works 
in the name of Jesus,—in both cases their ery 
was too late. Our own observation and ex- 
perience affords a painful lesson upon this 
subject. Prayers are offered that children may 
be preserved from sickness and death, and yet 
many times these calamities come. Here is a 
leader in all good work, who is sick, it is 
feared, unto death. Prayers are offered for his 
recovery. Nevertheless he dies. For weeks 
the whole Christian world cries to God to 
spare the life of President Garfield; but the 
Nation’s idol lingers, suffers untold agony, 
and dies. 

The inebriate cries to God for deliverance. 
His friends, the saints of God, join their prayers 
to his; still he wears his chains. In some 
cases parents pray to God for years for the 
conversion of their children, and still the 
children continue frivolous and wicked, and 
drift farther and farther from God. He of 
whom we love to think, and to whom we 
speak as an indulgent father, seems no more to 
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regard our prayers than the silent stars.. And 
how severe the struggle with unbelief under 
such circumstances! Sometimes the child of 
God, when thus tried, is like the psalmist when 
he saw the prosperity of the wicked. He 
attempted to fathom the mystery, but it was 
too painful for him; his feet well-nigh slipped. 

When Mr. Garfield died, one quiet, thought- 
ful man said: “I am fearfully tempted to 
infidelity.” Itis time to ask, What effect shall 
these facts have upon us? How shall we so 
meet them as to retain our faith in the Word 
of God in spite of them? 

First. We should stand fast in the con- 
viction that all true prayer has power with 
God and is a blessing to men. Let us 
remember that the field of truth is boundless, 
and therefore it will always contain mysteries. 
Newton did not solve all the problems he 
studied ; and, when dying, said it seemed to 
him that the great ocean of truth lay undis- 
covered before him. Still, his efforts to solve 
nature’s secrets caused many doors to open at 
his approach, and thus he grew in knowledge 
and in intellectual power. Edison has not 
solved all the problems in his chosen field of 
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investigation; but he has solved many, and 
could not be prevailed upon to deny the truth 
he has discovered, because of the mysteries that 
remain. So the concentration of mind, the 
devotion of spirit, the submission of soul, the 
faith in God implied in prayer, is an ines- 
timable blessing. 

Secondly. We should remember that God’s 
wisdom and goodness may be seen in his 
refusal to grant us some things asked for, no 
less than in granting others. Better the thorn 
in the flesh with the grace to bear it, than its 
remoyal and the loss of that grace. Better 
that the child die in its innocence and enter 
the kingdom of heaven, than to live in answer 
to prayer and devote that life to sin, and bring 
down our gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. 
Better that the good die young than to live 
and fall away from grace, injure the cause ot 
Christ, and be lost forever. 

Thirdly. The time may not have come to 
answer our prayers in the form in which we 
offered them. ‘One day is with the Lord as 
a thousand years, and a thousand years as one 
day.” Many questions asked by the child can 
only be answered after he has acquired a 
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certain degree of intelligence. Daniel con- 
tinued twenty-one days in prayer, and then the 
answer, with the explanation of the delay, came. 
The disciples were anxious to know when the 
kingdom ‘was to be restored to Israel; but 
Jesus answered them, it was not for them to 
know the times or the seasons which the 
Father had put in his own power. 

There may be a benefit secured from wait- 
ing on the Lord, which could not be obtained 
any other way. And hence when our Father 
sees that patience and faith have reached the 
point of power, he will grant our petition, 
provided it be in accordance with his will. 
Hence we have such exhortations as: “ Wait 
on the Lord; be of good courage, and he shall 
strengthen thy soul.” We must not forget 
the graces of the spirit are perfected by being 
tested. Thus patience, in order to her perfect 
work, must be exercised by waiting in expec- 
tation. There may be some spiritual condition 
lacking in us. We may not be conscious of 
it, but the Lord knoweth the heart. Elijah 
went to the top of Carmel, and cast himself 
upon the ground, covering his face with his 
mantle. He sent his servant to look for the 
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cloud, not once, but seven times. He knew 
from experience that God would answer prayer 
for rain, and he had only to continue instant 
in prayer. The prophet Habakkuk seemed to 
have had this grace, He said: “I will stand 
upon my watch, and sit me upon the tower, and 
will watch to see what he will say unto me.” 

Abraham had this grace of patience when 
he received the promise that he should inherit 
the land wherein he was a stranger; and he 
asked: ‘ How shall I know that I shall inherit 
it?” The Lord directed him to prepare cer- 
tain sacrifices; this he did, and then waited. 
The fowls came down to devour his sacrifice, 
while he drove them away. The sun was 
declining, and yet no response; but Abraham 
had presented his sacrifice in the appointed 
way, and nothing was left for him but to wait. 
As a still farther trial, a horror of great dark- 
ness fell on him, and a deadly sleep; but 
when the sun went down and it was dark, 
behold, a smoking furnace and a lamp of fire 
passed between the pieces of sacrifice. The 
Lord said: “Unto thy seed have I given this 
land, from the river of Egypt unto the great 
river, the river Euphrates.” 
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Fourthly. We must remember that, in 
prayer for others, their wills may not be in 
harmony with ours. They may be in open 
rebellion against God, having determined that 
he shall not reign over them, and that they 
desire not a knowledge of his ways. These 
could not be saved against their will. As Jesus 
could not save the Jews, he said: “Ye will 
not come unto me, that ye might have life.” 
Tn answer to prayer, God will give all possible 
opportunity for their salvation, convincing 
them of sin, calling upon them to repent, and 
doing all that can be done by infinite love to 
save them from sin. We must remember that 
our petitions for bread for the starving may 
have been answered, and those for whom they 
have been offered may have refused to eat. 
Like the wicked governor before whom Paul 
reasoned, he may have trembled and said: “Go 
thy way for this time.” He was convinced 
of sin and of righteousness; but when the 
moment for decision came, he turned sorrow- 
fully away, choosing the pleasures of sin rather 
than the service of God. 

Fifthly. We must remember that blessings 
of a temporal character are always to be 
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asked for in a submissive spirit. Remember 
our Heavenly Father never promises to grant 
all our desires, but only those which accord 
with his will: ‘And this is the confidence we 
have in him, that if we ask anything accord- 
ing to his will, he heareth us.” To expect any- 
thing just because we desire it, is virtually 
asking God to yield his will to ours. It is 
plainly to prefer our will to his will. To 
answer prayers under such a condition would 
encourage rebellion and make a god of self. 

Only God knows whether their possession 
would be for our good or not. Many prayers 
are doubtless unanswered upon the same prin- 
ciple that parents withhold gifts from their 
children which they have unwisely asked for. 
Hence the sick die, for whose restoration the 
- children of God have earnestly prayed. But 
this ought not to cause them to stagger 
through unbelief, since the whole case was 
submitted to the will of God; otherwise the 
petition did not comply with the conditions of 
true prayer. 

In all probability, however, that all im- 
portant condition, faith, is lacking when our 


prayers are unanswered. We often ask with 
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sufficient earnestness, and with frequent-and 
repeated petitions; but we do not ask in 
faith, and hence receive nothing of the Lord. 
This point is illustrated by the following 
extract: — 

“Tn one of those quaint, rich books by 
Mark Guy Pearse we follow Dan’el Quorm to 
the family altar of a friend he is visiting. 
He hears the well-meaning man pray most 
earnestly that he may have that day a Christ- 
like spirit, meek and quiet. But soon Dan’el 
hears from his friend’s lips words most 
un-Christlike and harsh. Thereupon Dan’el 
begins : 

“<« You are expecting a present to-day ?’ 

“«A present? Why, no.’ 

“¢T heard you say so this morning.’ 

“<«You must be crazy, Dan’el.’ 

“«T was hoping it might come while I am 
here.’ 

‘““¢ Whatever do you mean, Dan’el?” 

““¢ Why, friend, did you not pray that you 
might have a meek and Christlike spirit 
to-day ? 

“<Q, is that all you meant?” 

Who does not find in this brief incident 
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the secret of many unanswered prayers? We 
do not expect our petitions to be answered— 
indeed, we would be greatly surprised if they 
were. We accept the invitation of our King 
to come and ask what we will—with the royal 
assurance that our requests shall be granted— 
but our words are careless, and so little heed 
have we given that our ill-considered prayers 
are forgotten. We do not look for the answer ; 
we do not labor to help God answer. What 
shame should humble us when we think 
what a reproach is thus put upon the promises 
of God! 

We have heard from pulpit and pew, from 
family altar and special assemblies, the prayer 
for the speedy establishment of Christ’s world- 
wide reign. But that prayer has already been 
substantially answered by our Lord in his 
placing in the hands of his people all ability 
of men and money, and assurance of divine 
help for the conversion of the world. The 
Church has the responsibility of the delay or 
seeming failure in the answer of this prayer. 
Is it not true that the ability God has be- 
stowed upon us is, at least, a large part of his 
answer? Sickness invades my home. The 
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lives of wife and children are imperiled. My 
prayer is urged with an almost desperate faith. 
But God has answered me already in the two- 
fold ability of calling a good physician and 
a practical. plumber. 

The question of the unbelief of Job’s time, 
“What profit shall we have if we pray unto 
him?” rises to our lips when the relentless 
movement of natural laws seems unchecked in 
spite of humble, earnest prayer. But these 
laws are not the mechanical operation of a 
heartless power. My Father in heaven, infi- 
nite in intelligence, love, and power, has 
graciously made expression of these methods 
of working. 

But without miraculous interference or con- 
tradiction of these laws, he does what we in 
such large measure and so frequently do. He 
modifies the action of one law by the oper- 
ation of another or others. His methods 
are not stereotyped or beyond the control of 
his free will. 

The history of the Church and of the 
world illustrates again and again the special 
providence of a God of resources and love 
more than equal to the demand of extremest 
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need. No hand appears, no voice is heard; 
yet just within the veil, he, and not natural 
law, is operating. 
“Tn some way or other, 
The Lord will provide; 
It may not be my way, 
It may not be thy way, 
And yet in his own way 
The Lord will provide.” 

So let us be patient. As we do not judge 
an artist by his unfinished work, neither should 
we hastily judge God. What seems to our 
impatience and blindness unanswered prayer, 
will in the end prove to be the wisest, most 
loving, and fullest answer. 


CHAPTER VI. 
“THE REASONABLENESS OF PRAVER. 


O him who admits the existence of God 

there is nothing unreasonable in prayer. 
Since God is the Creator and Governor of all 
things, it is surely in harmony with reason 
that prayer should result in blessing as that a 
plentiful harvest should result from thorough 
tillage. It can not be denied that men have 
numerous wants which they can not supply ; 
and are exposed to many dangers from which 
they can not escape by any skill of their own. 
Neither can it be denied that in such cases 
men instinctively pray. As surely as the 
young bird when hungry opens its mouth for 
food, or hides from the first approach of 
danger, so surely the human soul in trouble 
ealls upon God for help. 

The form of this appeal may often be 
irrational, but the fact proves the existence of 
the instinct. Whether, therefore, the form of 
prayer be Christian, Mohammedan or pagan; 
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whether the worshiper be civilized or barba- 
rous, the proof is overwhelming that men have 
the instinct of prayer. 

lt follows that this instinct is an inherent 
quality of our nature, divine in its origin. 
Whatever proof exists, therefore, of the wis- 
dom and goodness of God, is at, the same time 
proof that he will hear and answer prayer. 
The contrary supposition implies that God, ° 
knowing that man would need many things 
he could by no means of his own secure, 
created him with an impulse to ask for these 
things, while at the same time he so con- 
structed his universe that he either could not 
or would not answer his creatures’ prayers. 
Even an earthly parent would not do that. 

Such a proposition teaches us to argue from 
God up to man, rather than from man to God. 
Then it would be true that the “ noblest work 
of man is an honest God.” Our argument is 
admitted by some skeptics, at least. Thus 
William R. Greg, in his “ Enigmas of Life,” 
says: “The instinct of prayer for help in diffi- 
culty, and rescue in peril, is an inevitable con- 
sequence and correlative of belief in God; in 
‘a Being who can hear and answer prayer, who 
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has made us, and cares for the creatures he 
has made. It flows from the consciousness of 
our inferiority and his superiority, of our help- 
lessness and his power. It is an original and 
nearly irresistible instinct precisely similar to 
that which makes a child run to the mother, 
and the weak entreat the strong.” 

Over against hunger God has set food, over 
against thirst he has set the water that quenches 
thirst. The mother’s love responds to thé 
child’s appeal for help. Is there no response 
to the heart’s cry for the living God? Men 
have a pity which yields to a brother’s plea. 
So sensitive are they to a fellow-being’s distress 
that they frequently respond before want has 
time to frame itself in words. If the floods 
or flames destroy a city, the civilized world 
pours out its blessings in supply before the 
survivors have time to ask. 

Now, will God give charity to men, while 
he is either destitute of it or binds his hands 
by laws which forbid the exercise of it? 
Reason and Scripture unite in teaching that if 
evil men give good gifts to their children 
when asked for, much more will God, who is 
love, do so. Mr. Tyndall admits this argu- 
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ment to be legitimate. He says: “It is a 
matter of experience that an earthly father, 
who is at the same time both wise and tender, 
listens to the requests of his children, and, if 
they do not ask amiss, takes pleasure in grant- 
ing their requests. We know, also, that this 
compliance extends to the alteration, within 
certain limits, of the current of events on 
earth. With this suggestion offered by expe- 
rience, it is no departure from scientific method 
to place behind natural phenomena a universal 
Father, who, in answer to the prayers of his 
children, alters the currents of those phe- 
nomena. Thus far science and theology go 
hand in hand.”* But some have said the 
Fatherhood of God is the very ground on 
which we base our opposition to the reason- 
ableness of prayer. Since he is disposed to 
give all that we need, there is no necessity for 
prayer. Being infinite in wisdom, he is per- 
fectly acquainted with all our wants; and since 
he is infinite in goodness, he is disposed to 
grant all that we need. 

But earthly parents know the wants of their 


*Tyndall’s “ Fragments of Science,” Sixth Edition, 
Vol. Il, pp. 42-43. 
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children, and love prompts them to supply 
their wants even before they are asked to do 
so. At the same time they would think that 
an unnatural child who neither asked for any- 
thing nor gave thanks for gifts received; 
while, on the other hand, they would be pleased 
with the confidence shown by their children 
in asking for what they wanted. 

A gentleman of fine social qualities, always 
providing liberally for his children, a scientist 
and a moralist of the strictest school, was 
skeptical in regard to prayer, thinking it super- 
fluous to ask God for what nature had already 
furnished. His eldest son was converted, and 
while the father was pleased with the change 
in the spirit and deportment of his son, he 
continued to harp upon his old objection to 
prayer, as unnecessary and unphilosophical. 
“T remember,” said the son, “that I once 
made free use of your specimens, pictures, 
and instruments for the entertainment of my 
friends. When you came home you said to 
me: ‘All that I have belongs to my children, 
and I have provided it on purpose for them; 
still I think 7 would be respectful always to ask 
your father before taking anything.’ And so,” 
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added the son, “although God has provided 
everything for me, I think it is respectful to 
ask him, and to thank him for what I use.” 
The skeptic has since admitted that he has 
never been able to invent an answer to this 
simple, personal, sensible argument for prayer. 

Others have had trouble with the thought 
that an answer to prayer involves a conflict 
with the established order of nature. One* 
expresses this difficulty thus: “I do not believe 
that God interferes in any extraordinary man- 
ner with the usual course of nature. I do not 
believe that prayer does either bring or 
restrain rain. I do not think it can check the 
cholera or direct the lightning. At the same 
time I believe God could stay the rain and 
dismiss the pestilence, if it were his will, at 
the voice of prayer. He may do so, for all I 
know; but it would make me miserable to 
think that it were so. Directly, then, we ought 
not to pray for interference with the course of 
nature.” Still, this writer would have us pray 
even when we have no hope, even when we 
know God will not change his law. Hear 


* Rey. Stopford A. Brooke. 
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him: ‘There is a natural rush of the heart 
into petition which it would be spiritual suicide 
to check.” He argues that expression relieves 
the burdened heart, and restores its natural 
health. But does any good result from fol- 
lowing an illusion? Deception is injurious, 
whether practiced upon ourselves or others. 
If law reigns in such a sense that neither the 
Lawgiver nor the subject can change, then we 
are the victims of fate, and the only reasonable 
thing to do is to submit to what actually is 
and can not be otherwise. 

This objection insists that wants exist, and 
supply is provided, if at all, by certain fixed 
processes. If, for example, the meal in the 
barrel is wasted, there is an established method 
by which supply is received; namely, the grain 
must be grown, then prepared for use. Failing 
to secure it thus, there is no remedy. Any 
departure from this order would imply a defect 
in the Divine administration. Either God did 
not foresee this want, or else he failed to make 
adequate provision for it, and now resorts to 
prayer to supply deficiency. The skeptic says, 
We believe God to be infinite in wisdom and 
goodness, and therefore we are unable to see 
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how prayer can avail anything. But this is 
the old objection against the admission of the 
supernatural in human affairs. 

An objection of this kind to have any force 
implies that the established order of things 
was always what it now is, or else when God 
introduced it he determined never to inter- 
pose again. Unless, therefore, we are prepared 
to contend for a system of nature possessing 
independent existence, we will not insist upon 
this objection. On the contrary, we admit that 
the established order of nature is simply God’s 
chosen method of carrying on his work, and 
hence there was an interposition when this 
order was established. Take the following 
example: This planet exists, and revolves 
around the sun and upon its own axis in given 
times; it is the home of plants and animals, 
which live and die in accordance with certain 
laws. Now, this whole system always existed 
as it does at the present time, or there was a 
time when the world was made and its inhab- 
itants placed upon it. If the former suppo- 
sition is admitted, then there is no need of a 
God; and if the latter, then the supernatural 
has occurred, and hence may occur again and 
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again. The supernatural is not then impos- 
sible, since creation is an instance of it; 
and, for aught we know to the contrary, such 
interposition may be a part of the established 
order. 

We know man modifies the processes of 
nature to such an extent as to produce new 
results. When, for example, he drains a 
marsh, he destroys the malaria which has its 
home there; when he irrigates the desert, he 
causes it to bloom like Eden; he changes the 
rain-fall by felling or planting trees; he sus- 
pends a stone in the arch, and holds it there 
in opposition to the law of gravitation; he 
adjusts machinery to steam and electricity, and 
thus crosses seas and continents, and sends his 
thoughts around the world; he decomposes 
matter, and unites its elements in other forms; 
changes the color of plants, the fragrance of 
flowers, and the flavor of fruits. If manasa 
self-determining agent can thus interpose, 
notwithstanding the order which God has 
established, can not God himself, the Creator 
of all things, do so? 

Dr. Murphy, in his work entitled “ Scientific 
Basis of Faith,” says: “Every event in the 
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universe of matter is determined by the events 
which precede it ; but physical reasonings make 
it certain that the chain of causes and effects 
can not have been of absolutely endless length 
through past time. There must have been a 
first link of the chain; there must have been 
a first act of causation when as yet there was 
none but by the free, self-determining power 
of the agent. The first act of causation 
we call creation; the freely self-determining 
agent we call God.” Since there are changes 
wrought in the physical world by the will of 
man, may there not be room for prayer as a 
factor both in the physical and spiritual world? 

God does a work through the skillful and 
industrious man which he will not do through 
the ignorant and indolent one. Is it unreason- 
able that he should do for the man of prayer 
what he can not do for the prayerless one? 
Surely it is as reasonable to make prayer a 
factor as it is to make of muscle, directed by 
intelligence and will, a factor. 

As a matter of observation and experience, 
prayer in its lower forms is effectual. An animal 
utters a cry of distress, and the whole clan rallies 
to its defense. Children secure from their 
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parents gifts by asking forthem. Citizens secure 
privileges from the government by petitioning 
for them. And when this procedure accords 
with the principles of righteousness, reverence, 
loyalty, and obedience are thereby developed. 
The philosophy of the mind unites with obser- 
vation and experience in declaring the benefits 
of prayer. To regard another as both able 
and willing to help us, and to believe that he 
actually does so in response to our request, is 
to awaken in our spirits humility, confidence, 
love, and gratitude, and a long list of senti- 
ments which adorn human character. 

And if change wrought in matter by the 
skill of the laborer and artisan secures a supply 
of his wants, and the gratification of his tastes, 
and at the same time develops his strength 
and skill, it is reasonable to suppose that God 
has so ordered that prayer shall secure the 
thing asked for. At the same time it also 
develops all pure and lofty sentiments in the 
breast of the worshipers. Our confidence in 
the stability of the laws of vegetable growth is 
not shaken when a crop of wheat is gathered 
from soil which hitherto produced only thorns 
and thistles. It was confidence in the certainty 
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of those laws which led to the toil through 
which this change has been brought about. 
And so when rain falls in answer to prayer, 
or the sick are restored to health, we do not 
feel that God’s order has been overthrown, 
but rather that we have complied with that 
order, and that a Being so wise and good 
and unchangeable is worthy of our supreme 


love and devotion. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
OBJECTIONS TO PRAYER. 


E ought to do right because it is right, 
and refuse to do wrong because it is 
wrong. But we have sensibilities as well as 
convictions, and the former are appealed to as 
well as the latter, as motives by which we 
determine our conduct. The Scriptures recog- 
nize this law, and heace pronounce blessings 
upon the obedient, and curses upon the dis- 
obedient. Jesus declares that the man who 
forsakes all and follows him, shall receive a 
hundred-fold more in this life; and in the 
world to come, life everlasting. And we are 
told that Jesus himself was affected by such 
motives. Thus: “ Who, for the joy set beforé 
him, endured the cross, despising the shame, 
and is set down on the right hand of the 
throne of God.” (Heb. xii, 2.) 
In meeting obligations, securing privileges, 
and overcoming evils, we want to use the best 


means in our reach. ‘The farmer demands the 
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best implements and best seed; the student 
seeks the best text-books and teachers; and 
since religion is of the first importance, the 
inquiry for the best means of success here is 
of transcendent importance. We are justified 
in saying that prayer is a factor of tremendous 
power in human affairs. It has power to 
secure atmospheric changes ; to secure drought 
as a judgment, and rain as a blessing, and to 
secure results both in temporal and spiritual 
affairs, not otherwise attainable. 

In the first place, prayer has a reflex influ- 
ence of unmeasured power. Every honest 
effort to worship God, whether by adoration, 
thanksgiving, praise, or petition, supplication 
or intercession, invigorates the religious faculty. 
This results from the law that legitimate use 
of a faculty secures its increase. Our Savior 
referred to this law when he said: “ Unto him 
that hath shall be given, and he shall have 
abundance; but from him that hath not, shall 
be taken away even that which he hath;” 
the simple truth being that the talent properly 
invested secures interest, which is added to the 
principal. Thus physical power and skill are 
increased by a wise use of such power and 
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skill. At first the artist finds his best efforts 
are but sorry attempts to meet his ideal; but 
repeated trials secure ease of movement, until 
at length the eye and hand obey the slightest 
prompting of the will. The same is true of 
our intellectual powers. How severe the 
effort required of the child to fix attention 
upon his lesson, and hold it there! The shouts 
of playfellows in the streets, the song of the 
bird, call his thoughts away ; but by repeated, 
determined effort he becomes so absorbed that 
he does not remember to have heard the loudest 
conversation in the room where he sits—lost 
to all but the task before him. Now, our 
religious nature obeys the same law. Convic- 
tions of truth, sentiments and desires awakened 
by the truth, grow by use. Thus, the convic- 
tion that God is, becomes confirmed by devout 
reflection upon his attributes as they are 
declared and illustrated by his works and in 
his Word; just as the building of the architect 
and the picture of the artist become more and 
- more definite by concentration of thought and 
work upon them. 

Thus our necessities—such as forgiveness, 
a new heart, a strong faith, a bright hope, a 
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deep sympathy for the lost—all become distinct 
and strong as we make them the theme of our 
thought and the objects for which we pray. 
The effort to embody a thought or desire 
gives it distinctness and force. 

Some have thought that the only Peedi of 
prayer was this reflex influence. It may be 
that some have been led to this conclusion by 
an erroneous definition of prayer. Thus the 
celebrated Dr. Robertson says that some define 
prayer as the means by which the wish of man 
determines the will of God,—like the promise 
of Herod to give the daughter of Herodias 
anything she might ask for; which implies that 
prayer asks God to submit the guidance of the 
universe to the wildest of men rather than his 
own will. But surely those whom he charges 
with such a definition of prayer could not 
have been thoughtful men. On the contrary, 
true prayer for material blessings is always 
submissive to the will of God, after the 
example of our Savior: “ Nevertheless not as 
I will, but as thou wilt.” 

We have no ground for confidence that 
prayer will be answered, save such prayer as is 
offered according to his will. 
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But the real objections of such teachets is, 
that God can not do anything in answer to 
prayer which he would not do without prayer, 
since the universe is a system of laws which 
he can not violate. The following is an 
abridged statement of this objection as some 
have urged. it: All is one vast chain from 
which, if you strike a single link, you break 
the whole. “For illustration: If a child 
wishes a fine day for an excursion to-morrow 
by the alteration of what would have been 
without his wish, he really desires a whole new 
universe.” Therefore prayer for rain, or re- 
covery from sickness, or the removal of the 
plague, is equivalent to asking God to break 
his own laws, seeing he, by law, regulates 
atmospheric changes, which cause drought or 
rain as the case may be. The way to secure 
health and stop the plague is to obey sanitary 
laws, not-to ask God to set aside his laws. 

This objection has been considered in the 
chapter upon the reasonableness of prayer; but 
let us examine a little further. If it is said 
the weather and the plague have their laws, 
and any change in them upon condition of 
prayer amounts to a new universe, then we 
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must reply, Prayer is as much a law as the 
plague is; and a failure to answer real prayer 
as surely breaks a link of this chain as the 
sending or restraining of rain in answer to 
prayer. After all, a law is simply the expres- 
sion of the will of the legislative and execu- 
tive agent, and since prayer, as stated above, 
is a law derived from God, it is simply his 
voice crying in the heart of man to him 
who made him and taught him to ery to 
his Maker for help. If God can not con- 
tradict himself in one particular, neither can 
he in another. 

But we are not driven to the alternative 
that God must either refuse to answer prayer 
or violate his own laws, because it appears 
that the answer to prayer is as truly in har- 
mony with law as the supply of hunger by 
food, or of thirst by drink. But this objection 
to prayer has no weight with those who believe 
the Word of God, since that contains promises 
to answer prayer in terms which can not be 
understood, unless we admit that he gives the 
thing we ask for. For example, we read in 
Psalm ii, 8: “Ask of me, and I shall give thee 
the heathen for thine inheritance, and the 
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uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession.” 
It is impossible that any one should contend 
that the meaning is, the prayer of Jesus will 
so react upon his own mind as to result in his 
enthronement as King of kings and Lord of 
lords. The meaning plainly is, that God will — 
so affect the minds of men, in answer to the 
prayers of Jesus and of his Church, that the 
gospel will be preached, and the means of 
grace used so that men will everywhere choose 
Christ as their King. Thus when Hezekiah 
was told by the prophet that his sickness was 
unto death, and was nevertheless healed in 
answer to prayer, it was not by the mental 
reaction of prayer upon the disease, nor by 
the power of his imagination, but a direct 
answer to his prayer: ‘I have heard thy 
prayer, I have seen thy tears; behold I will 
heal thee, . . . and I willadd to thy days 
fifteen years.” 

By no reflex influence of prayer upon the 
mind of Elijah did God shut up the heavens 
for three years and six months, and then again 
send abundance of rain. The prophet asked 
for drought, and God gaye his request. Again 
he pleaded for rain, and God, who had just 
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answered by fire, now answered by the gather- 
ing clouds and the falling rain. 

The account of Jesus’s prayer in the garden 
has been used to support the doctrine that the 
only benefit of prayer is its reaction upon its 
subject. This class of expositors claim that 
the thing prayed for by the Son of man was 
that he might be saved from crucifixion; and 
since he was not thus saved, the only result of 
the prayer was the relief of the burdened 
heart by pouring out its anguish. But many 
wise men have explained the history in a 
manner much more in harmony with the 
principles of sound exegesis. The sum of 
their view is, that Jesus did not seek to 
be spared from death by crucifixion. This 
form of death he anticipated, and repeatedly 
announced. 

It is contended that what he did ask was 
relief from an unexpected anguish which 
he was then suffering: “ This cup;” “ This 
hour,’”’—a cup even then pressed to his lips, 
which, as it seemed to him, if he drank it, 
would then and there cause his death. This 
view is rendered exceedingly plausible by the 
intimation of the historians that what he then 
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suffered was a surprise to him. Matthew says 
(xxvi, 37-38) that he ‘began to be sorrowful 
and very heavy. Then saith he unto them, 
My soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto 
death.” Mark says (xiv, 33): “He began 
to be sore amazed and very heavy.” The 
Greek term here translated sorrowful means 
to grieve, to be distressed. Lange calls it “ the 
experience of a positive opposing influence, 
which restrains and opposes the soul in its 
living energies, as if it would take away the 
spiritual breath. The first result of this 
is grief; the last, anguish—fearful, amazing, 
vehement wrestling of the soul with evil.” 
Some one defines the term thus: “To dissolve; 
such sorrow as dissolves the natural vigor, and 
threatens to separate soul and body.” The 
term rendered very heavy means: “Most — 
extreme anguish which the soul can feel; 
excruciating anxiety and torture of spirit.” 
These strong terms convey the idea that Jesus 
suddenly experienced suffering in a form and 
to a degree unthought of hitherto; and hence 
it produced a recoil and shudder of soul, with 
the conviction that he would be unable to bear 
such agony, and would consequently die there 
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and never reach the cross. We must bear in 
mind that Jesus was a man, and hence his 
knowledge and strength were both limited. 
And hence he discovers that the depths of this 
sorrow has never been fathomed. His prayer, 
then, seems to be: If this cup of suffering may ” 
pass, so that my strength will hold out until 
my atoning work is done, let it beso. “ Never- 
theless not as I will, but as thou wilt.” This 
seems to be the meaning of the writer of 
Hebrews v, 7-8: “Who in the days of his 
flesh, when he had offered up prayers and sup- 
plications with strong crying and tears unto 
him that was able to save him from death, and 
was heard in that he feared.”’” Hence we see 
(1) Jesus amazed, as if apprehensive of im- 
mediate death; (2) his prayer to the Father 
for deliverance, with perfect submission; (8) 
his prayer answered—“ He was heard.” As 
the evangelist declares, ‘There appeared an 
angel strengthening him.” It appears, there- 
fore, that Jesus did receive the thing he asked 
for; namely, deliverance from the death he 
feared. 

But it is a sufficient proof that God does 
grant the definite things his people ask for, 
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that they know by experience that such things 
have been received in answer to prayer. They 
say with one of old: “I know by experience | 
that thou hast blest me.” The psalmist said 
he waited patiently for the Lord, and He 
inclined unto him and heard his ery, and 
brought him out of the horrible pit, and set 
his feet upon a rock, and put a new song in 
his mouth. Who can imagine that the Holy 
Spirit designs by such language to teach that 
the prayer of the psalmist, by its reflex influ- 
ence, raised him out of the pit, and placed his 
feet upon a rock, and gave him a new song? 
In the thirty-second Psalm he pronounces that 
man blessed whose sin is forgiven, and in whose 
spirit there is no guile. But only God can 
forgive sin, and he alone can free the spirit 
from guile. Hence God forgave his sins, and 
cleansed the thoughts of his heart by the 
inspiration of his Holy Spirit, in response to 
his cry. He was conscious of his sin; he felt 
its burden ; he tried to cover his transgression, 
but could not, and confessed all to God, 
pleaded for pardon, and obtained assurance that 
he was forgiven. All this was to him matter 
of experience. He was conscious of guilt, 
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conscious of sincere prayer for pardon, and 
equally conscious of the removal of guilt, and 
of peace and gratitude, which sprang up in his 
heart as the song is awakened in the heart of 
the bird. 

If human experience is worth anything as 
evidence, it does attest the fact that prayer has 
power with God and availeth much. Men do 
know that in their extremity they have cried 
unto God, and from the invisible world a 
response has come to them, conveying the very 
gift for which they asked. They have asked 
for bread, and did not receive a stone, but did 
receive bread. They have asked for a new 
heart, and have known by experience that old 
things have passed away, and all things have 
become new. They have prayed for the con- 
version of friends, for the moral transfor- 
mation of communities, for the extension of 
the kingdom of Jesus among pagan nations, 
and they have witnessed the changes for which 
they prayed, and in that faith have lived and 
toiled and triumphed. 

Here, then, is the point of power. At that 
moment when the soul offers to God the peti- 
tion which his Spirit has wrought within the 
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heart—offers it with humility, submission, and — 
confidence—the mind of man and the mind — 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PRAYER OFFERED IN THE NAME OF JESUS. 


N prayer the soul communes with God. 

Adoration, praise, and thanksgiving are 
offered to him as our Creator and loving 
Father. So petitions are presented to him, as 
men make requests of each other. 

But how do men secure access to God? 
They are sinful; he is holy. What fellowship 
hath righteousness with unrighteousness? 
How can two walk together, except they be 
agreed? What would be thought of a gov- 
ernor who was on terms of intimate fellow- 
ship with disloyal subjects, or those known to 
have broken the laws? How shall the purity 
and majesty of the law be upheld, if those 
who have transgressed it are admitted to all 
the privileges enjoyed by those who have 
scrupulously obeyed it? Angels, who have 
kept their first estate, may cast their crowns 
before him; but how shall men, his enemies, 


stand in his presence? Is it said, Let sorrow 
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for sin commend the sinner to God? Then 
we must reply, Sorrow for sin is not the fruit 
of it; neither can it be commanded by the 
sinner. Guilt and fear of punishment are the 
fruits of sin; but godly sorrow for it is the 
fruit of the Spirit. Such an administration, 
in the family or the State, as restores the 
disobedient to the favor of those in authority, 
upon the sole condition of refraining from 
further disobedience, from fear of punishment 
for past sins, would overthrow government, 
and render unjust those pretending to 
administer it. 

The Westminster Catechism says: “The 
sinfulness of man, and his distance from God 
by reason thereof, being so great as that we 
can have no access into his presence without 
a Mediator, and there being none in heaven 
or earth appointed to, or fit for, that glorious 
work but Christ alone, we are to pray in no 
other name but his only.” “And whatsoever 
ye do in word or deed, do all in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and the 
Father through him.” (Col. iii, 17.) 

The problem is, How shall the justice of 
the law and the holiness of its Author be | 
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declared, while at the same time he who has 
broken the law shall secure forgiveness, and all 
benefits which his case demands? On what 
grounds shall blessings be asked? What plea_ 
shall be urged? Turning to the Word of 
God, we find that the only approach to him is 
through a sacrifice which he appoints. Thus 
Abel presented an offering to God, and was 
accepted, while his brother presented his offer- 
ing at the same time and place, and was 
rejected. Afterward we are told that the 
younger brother was successful in his worship 
because of his faith. And surely that specific 
faith had reference to the Lamb of God, 
represented in this case by the firstlings of 
Abel’s flock. Thus during the dispensation 
of the Patriarchs and that of Moses, sacrifices 
were presented, and thereby covenants were _ 
ratified, and blessings, temporal and spiritual, 
secured. It is also plainly taught that these 
sacrifices had, in themselves, no inherent virtue 
by which to secure blessings for the worshipers. 

Thus the psalmist said: “Sacrifice and 
offering thou didst not desire; . . . burnt- 
offering and sin-offering hast thou not re- © 


quired. Then said I: Lo, I come; in the 
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volume of the book it is written of me, I 
delight to do thy will, O my God.” 

In the letter to the Hebrews this passage 
is quoted in an argument showing that animal 
sacrifices were appointed, for a time, to repre- 
sent Jesus, who in the fullness of time was to 
come, and give himself a sacrifice for the sin 
of the whole world. In that argument it is 
declared that the law was only a shadow of 
good things to come, and that the sacrifices 
offered under it could never make those that 
offered them perfect. If they could have 
done so, if that had been their design, they 
would have been presented once, and not day 
by day and year by year. Contrary to these, 
Jesus, of whom they were a type, offered one 
sacrifice for sins forever, and by one offering 
perfected forever them that are sanctified, 
their sins and iniquities being remembered no 
more, because remitted; there is no need of 
further offering for sin. Liberty of access to 
God is now secured by the blood of Jesus, 
and all men are invited to come boldly to the 
throne of grace, and obtain mercy and find 
grace to help in every time of need. And 
although we have sinned and provoked most 
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justly the wrath and indignation of God, yet 
his righteousness is so fully declared by the 
sacrifice of Jesus, that he can now be just and 
the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus. 
Now, though we have sinned, yet we have 
an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous, and he is the propitiation for our 
sins, and also for the sins of the whole world. 

In the light of such Scriptures, we under- 
stand the words of Jesus: “‘ No man cometh to 
the Father but by me. He that climbeth up 
some other way, the same is a thief and a 
robber.” In the Gospel by John we read: 
“And whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, 
that will I do, that the Father may be glorified 
in the Son. If-ye shall ask anything in my 
name, I will do it.’ Again he says: “ What- 
soever ye shall ask the Father in my name, 
he will give it you.” And as teaching that 
the disciples had not fully understood this 
doctrine, he added: ‘ Hitherto ye have asked 
nothing in my name; ask and ye shall receive, 
that your joy may be full.” 

Here, then, is the ground of our approach 
to God in acts of worship. We can not plead 
that we have kept the law, and have therefore 
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a just claim to the results of right living; 
because we have all sinned and come short of 
the glory of God. Neither can we offer as 
our plea the promise of obedience for the 
future, since obedience for one moment can 
only meet the claims of that moment, and 
‘hence can not cancel acts of disobedience. If 
it is said: ‘The only plea a sinner needs is 
the Divine pity,’ we reply: “True, provided 
we accept the mode by which God has ar- 
ranged that his pity may be made available by 
us.” He, being the offended party, and the 
offense tending to the destruction of his moral 
government, claims the right to determine 
by what means the offender shall be restored 
to the privileges of fellowship. These terms 
are, a broken spirit and a contrite heart, 
together with confidence in the mediation of 
Jesus Christ. While none can approach with 
any other plea, the worst man may approach 
with this plea. No bounds around the Mount 
of God prevents the sinner from drawing nigh 
to Him whom he has offended; neither does 
the veil separate him from the mercy-seat, that 
having been rent in twain from the top to the 
bottom, so that all may now ask boldly in full 
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assurance of faith. There is, therefore, a 
daysman between us, one who can lay his 
hand upon us both. 

Now, the glory of God, as righteous Judge 
and loving Father, is seen in the face of Jesus 
Christ; and that sight breaks the sinner’s 
heart, and extorts the cry: “God be merciful 
to me, a sinner,” for Christ’s sake. In re- 
sponse to this prayer, he is justified and made 
a partaker of the Divine nature, and is so 
united to Christ that he may ask what he will 
and it is done. Having now the spirit of . 
Jesus, he prays as inspired by the Spirit, in 
accordance with the will of God, and hence 
his prayer is effectual and fervent. All his 
necessities are supplied through riches of grace 
in Christ Jesus. 

Krummacher says: “We all know that to 
seek a favor in the name of another is con- 
sidered nothing else but td represent the 
person of that other. So that, if I say to 
you, for instance, you are to ask of one of my 
friends aught in my name, and you do so, then 
surely it is not, strictly speaking, you that ask, 
but it is J who am the petitioner. My influ- 
ence, in this case, passes over to you, and 
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stands you in good stead; and were you to 
receive a refusal, it is not you who would feel 
mortified, but J. Only imagine, then, what a 
precious privilege the Savior extends to us, 
when he encourages us to ask of the Father 
in his name. For what else can he mean to 
say than that we may, by faith, suppose our- 
selves standing completely in his place, and 
thus, free and glad, walk before the Father as 
being one with Christ? and may we not ex- 
pect for our supplications the same open and 
inclined ear which his prayers ever found with 
the Father ?” 


CHAPTER IX. 


SEASONS AND PLACES FOR PRAYER. 


E ought always to have the spirit of 

prayer. The form and expression of it 
will vary with our surroundings; but the spirit 
of dependence upon God, of gratitude for his 
mercies, and of supplication for continued 
benefits, should be in our possession forever. 
Hence we have such exhortations as—“ Rejoice 
evermore,” “Pray without ceasing,” “In 
everything give thanks,” “Continuing instant 
in prayer,” and such statements as “men 
ought always to pray.” Seeing we are as 
dependent upon God for the continuance of 
our being as we are for its beginning, there is 
the same reason for thanksgiving that we con- 
tinue to live as there is that we began to live. 
The dangers and duties of each succeeding 
moment demand prayer for grace to meet 
them, while the uninterrupted flow of good- 
ness and mercy calls for ceaseless praises. At 
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the habit of special times and places for 
prayer. Thus we ought to form the habit of 
secret prayer. 

Since we do not know at what moment a 
great emergency may be upon us, we ought to 
live every moment in communion with Christ, 
that no time be lost in searching the source of 
help. We have an individuality of being; 
this will have wants and dangers peculiar to 
our personality. If, for example, I am the 
one-hundredth hungry man, it does not satisfy 
my hunger that ninety-nine are fed. My own 
wants need to be redressed; my own safety 
and happiness never can be matters of indif- 
ference to me. I have personally committed 
sin, and must be personally forgiven and 
saved from sinning. The soul was made for 
communion with God, and is necessarily a lost 
soul until that communion is restored. 

Besides the interest I feel for the Church 
and for men in general, I must not overlook 
the question, What is my standing with God? 
What are the wants of my soul and body? 
What my dangers, my necessities? Am I 
saved or unsaved? Am I walking with God, 
or according to the course of this world? 
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The law and the gospel both deal with men 
as individuals. Thus: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God,” ete. ; “He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved ;” “ Except a man 
be born again, he can not see the kingdom of 
God.” It does not take a community or 
nation to make a responsible being. “The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die.” Besides, there 
are confessions to make to God alone; the 
wrong was not committed against a fellow- 
being, but against God, and hence should be 
confessed to him alone. Particular sins, 
wants, and persons can be presented in private 
as they could not be in public. And, further, 
it is easier, in many cases, to draw near to 
God when alone with him than when the 
attention is distracted by the presence of others. 
Thus, Jacob was lefi alone. The river sepa- 
rated him from all dear to him on earth, and 
there was such an answer to prayer as the 
world had not known before. Hence our 
Savior said: “But thou, when thou prayest, 
enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut 
thy door, pray to thy Father which is in 
secret; and thy Father which seeth in secret 
shall reward thee openly.” A devout spirit 
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thus gives advice as to secret prayer: “Be 
alone with God, that your soul may be free to 
speak to him and to hear him. But be alone 
in your inmost hearts, shutting out busy, 
anxious thoughts, that they throng not in with 
the prayers, and cloud not the sight and 
thought of God. Practice in life whatever 
thou prayest for, and God will give it thee 
more abundantly.” Examples without number 
assure us that this has been the practice of 
God’s people in all ages. 

“Tt is written of David, that before he slew 
the giant in the valley of Elah, he had met 
and slain the lion and the bear upon the lone 
hills of Judah. So it must be with us. If 
we are to do successful battle with the giants 
of worldliness and selfishnes, of pride and 
ambition, of unbelief and skepticism, of lust 
and appetite, that stalk around us, we must 
meet and slay them first before God in our 
closet, in the secret recesses of our hearts. 
And if we want to have more courage to face 
the world, and not by our lips only, but by 
our very presence, bear faithful witness always 
against its sins, we must learn, through the 
great reality of secret prayer, to say with Elijah, 
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fresh from the presence-chamber of Jehovah, 
when he stood before an ungodly king: ‘As 
the Lord God of Israel liveth, before whom 
I stand.’ ” 

We have need to recollect that it is not 
enough to do the work of Jesus, we must do 
it also in his spirit ; and this can only be done 
by putting ourselves often in the posture ot 
Mary,—sitting quietly, thoughtfully, patiently 
at the feet of Jesus, looking up into his face, 
and hearing his word. 

Doubtless every one will find, who proves 
it, that the best preparation for life, for death, 
for judgment, is through the great reality of 
secret prayer, to be able to say with one who 
sleeps in Him: “I know Jesus better than 
any earthly friend.” And with another who 
said: “I am not fifteen minutes without sup- 
plication rising in my soul to God.” Thus 
we see David alone, prostrate before God; 
confessing his sin, and pleading for the life 
of his child; Solomon, in visions of the 
night, beseeching God for a wise and under- 
standing heart, that he may know how to rule 
God’s great people; Hezekiah, in trouble, 
going to the place of secret prayer, and 
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spreading the insulting letter of his enemy 
before the Lord, and asking him to save the 
city, and receiving assurances that his prayer 
was heard. Thus, too, our Savior went up 
into a mountain apart to pray. And, again, 
we read that very early, a great while before 
day, “he departed into a solitary place, and 
there prayed.” The example of our Lord is 
most significant, especially when taken in 
connection with the fact that he often retired 
for secret prayer. In his Sermon on the 
Mount he taught his disciples to pray in 
secret; and here we see him observing his 
own precept. Ryle has some excellent re- 
marks on this subject. He says: “ We ought 
to see in this the immense importance of 
private devotion. If He who was holy, harm- 
less, undefiled, and separate from sinners, thus 
prayed continually, how much more ought we, 
who are compassed with infirmity! What 
shall we say to those who never pray at all, 
in the face of such a passage as this? ; 
Are they Christians? It is impossible to say 
so. A praying Master, like Jesus, can have 
no prayerless servants. The spirit of adop- 
tion will always make a man call upon God. 
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To be prayerless is to be Christless, Godless, 
and in the high road to destruction. It will 
be always found that when prayers are few, 
grace, strength, peace, and hope are small.” 

We hear Luther saying: “TI have so much 
to do to-day that I can not get on with less 
than three hours of prayer.” 

We hear John Knox erying: “O Lord, 
give me Scotland, or I die!’ No wonder the 
wicked queen said she was more afraid of John 
Knox’s prayers than of the army and navy of 
Elizabeth. 

But since God declared that it is not good 
that man should be alone, and hence created a 
helpmeet for him, and thus set the solitary in 
families, prayer should be offered in the family. 
Seeing that blessings innumerable come to us 
through the home, surely these should be 
heartily acknowledged in the presence of its 
members. Trial and sorrow will cross the 
threshold; temptations, sickness, accident and 
death will enter that sacred inclosure; and 
hence, as families, we should pray—pray that 
such afflictions as God orders or suffers to fall 
upon us, may be borne with submission and 
fortitude, so that we may receive the benefits 
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intended by the discipline we suffer. So, as 
families, we ought to give thanks to God for 
the blessings secured to us through this insti- 
tution. Health, success in business, mutual 
respect and love, and all other blessings de- 
rived from the family, each and all, claim a 
tribute of thanksgiving to God. No memories 
in after life are so helpful and precious as 
those connected with the worship of pious 
homes. 

Much of our happiness or misery depends 
upon the character of the community in which 
we live. If the people around us are orderly, 
prosperous, godly, we will share in the benefits 
resulting from the practice of such virtues. 
If, on the contrary, they are idle, lawless, 
vicious, then we must suffer the injuries result- 
ing from such conduct. Lot suffered the loss 
of all because he dwelt among those who were 
sinners exceedingly. Moses said, as an in- 
ducement to his friend: ‘Come thou with us, 
and we will do thee good.” It follows there- 
fore, that, as communities, in public assemblies 
we should acknowledge God as the Author of 
the State and of the blessings which it confers 
upon us, and, with confession of National sin, 
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ask his pardon. This duty is set forth with 
great fullness and force in his Word. He 
demanded of his ancient people that they 
build for him a house of prayer, and said it 
should be for all nations. How the saints 
of old delighted in public worship! One 
declared: “I was glad when they said unto 
me, Let us go into the house of the Lord.” 

Another, when a captive far from this place 
of prayer, said: “When shall I come and 
appear before God? . . . I had gone with 
the multitude that kept holy day.” 

How shall we account for the general 
neglect of public worship, especially of 
prayer? Many professed Christians attend 
public worship but once a week; and as for 
special meetings for prayer, they never attend 
them. Probably not one-third of the nominal 
members of the evangelical Churches in this 
country habitually attend the prayer service. 

If it be true that thirty millions of our 
people never attend public worship, and of the 
other thirty millions only twelve millions are 
communicants of our Churches, and only one- 
third of these attend meetings for prayer, 
there is cause for deep humiliation by the 
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people of God; also for the prayer by his 
faithful ones that the Spirit of grace and of 
supplication may be poured upon Zion. And 
what cause for humiliation it is, that of the few 
who do frequent the meetings for prayer, only 
a small number ever take part in the service! 
It must be there isa lack of interest in the 
cause of Christ on earth. 

Neither do men appreciate the value of the 
blessings suspended upon the conditions of 
prayer. The forgiveness of sins, a pure heart, 
a holy life, a glorious immortality,—these 
blessings are under-estimated, while the good 
things of this life are over-estimated, and 
hence meetings for prayer are not attractive. 

Fidelity to prayer in secret and in the 
family would prepare the heart for public 
prayer. Reflections upon the blessings which 
come to us through society would awaken the 
spirit of thanksgiving to God, who ordains 
civil society ; and the recollections of the sins 
of a public character of which we, as a people, 
are guilty, would, by the blessing of God, lead 
to confession and supplication. Then God 
would hear, and forgive, and ie this 
Nation. 


CHAPTER X. 
REMARKABLE ANSWERS TO PRAYER. 


OUBTLESS some occurrences have been ~ 

deemed direct answers to prayer, which 
in reality were not. In the time of great 
necessity petitions have been presented to God, 
and relief has come, which probably would 
have come if no prayer had been made. At 
the same time, if testimony establishes any 
fact of human history, it does sustain the 
proposition that definite answers to prayer 
have been received. Since the Bible is the 
Word of God, every answer to prayer there 
recorded is the history of an event which 
actually took place. <A study of this history 
will teach us what we may pray for, in what 
spirit our petitions should be offered, and 
furnish a sufficient basis for our faith. Turn- 
ing to this reliable history we find many 
remarkable answers to prayer. These are of 
such a character, that to deny the granting of 


the thing asked for; to assert that all the 
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answer that can be given to prayer under the 
“reign of law” is, as David Hume says, “its 
reflex influence upon the mind of the wor- 
shiper,” is to deny the historic verity of God’s 
Word. For example: Abraham asks that the 
cities of the plain may be spared, provided a 
certain number of righteous persons can be 
found there, and God replies by granting each 
specific petition. By no stretch of the im- 
agination can this transaction be accounted 
for by the supposition that Abraham’s thought 
and desire were so riveted upon his mind as 
to produce the impression that his petitions 
were granted, when in reality God made no 
response. This prayer was remarkable, among 
other things, in that it teaches the power of 
prayer, by one righteous soul, over the des- 
tinies of communities, and the willingness of 
God to listen patiently to the importunate and 
repeated prayers of his people. 

The intercession of Moses saved Israel 
from extermination even after God had said: 
“Tet me alone, . . . that I may consume 
them ; and I will make of thee a great nation.” 
(Ex. xxxii, 9-14.) This prayer had such 
power with God that the Holy Spirit repre- 
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sents it as preventing the accomplishment of 
his purpose. The record would seem to imply 
that Moses had already begun his plea, when 
God said: “Let me alone.” Asif the prayers 
of a creature impeded the operation of God’s 
righteous indignation, in such a sense that, 
without them, his enemies would be consumed. 
Hence the history of this remarkable prayer 
closes with the words: “And the Lord re- 
pented of the evil which he thought to do 
unto his people.” 

That was a remarkable answer which Jacob 
received to his prayer offered on the banks of 
the Jabbok. He was in great fear that the 
threat made by Esau twenty years before was 
about to be executed. He made the best dis- 
position possible of his property, to atone for 
his wrong and thereby appease his brother’s 
wrath. Then, with deep humility, he ac- 
knowleged God to be the author of all his 
possessions, and besought him for deliverance, 
basing his plea upon the Divine promise: 
“And thou saidst, I will surely do thee good.” 
The answer was not immediate; not until 
a severe and long-continued struggle had 
passed—a struggle represented thus: “And 
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there wrestled a man with him until the 
breaking of the day.” So great was Jacob’s 
necessity, so strong his faith, that he would 
not yield though the blessing was withheld, 
saying, with unshaken determination: “I will 
not let thee go except thou bless me.” That 
was the point of victory. Just there his 
prayer had power with God; “and he blessed 
him there.” He received a change of nature 
and of name, and a sweet, forgiving spirit was 
bestowed upon Esau, so that Jacob had power 
with God and men, and prevailed. - 

Turning to the New Testament, we find 
many remarkable illustrations of our Savior’s 


words: ‘Ask and ye shall receive.” 


Among 
these may be classed cases of healing in answer 
to prayer. And it is noteworthy that (1) they 
were numerous and of great variety ; (2) they 
were in almost every case instantaneous; to 
which may be added, (3) in no case was there 
a failure. Then, many lepers were cleansed ; 
from many, evil spirits were cast out; and 
many blind received their sight. As to the 
statement that answers, in these cases, were 
immediate, take that of the leper. He fell on 
his face and besought Jesus saying: “ Lord, 
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if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” In 
response, Jesus “put forth his hand and 
touched him, saying, I will; be thou clean. 
And immediately the leprosy departed from 
him.” The same fact is prominent in the case 
of the prayer of the Syrophenician woman, 
who prayed for her daughter: “ Lord, help 
me.” The only delay in this case was de- 
signed by Jesus to intensify this mother’s 
desire and faith. When that was secured he 
said: “O woman, great is thy faith; be it 
unto thee even as thou wilt. And her daughter 
was made whole from that very hour.” 

So far from there being any refusal to 
answer prayer or any case presented too difficult 
to secure an answer, we are told that all who 
were brought to him were healed of whatso- 
ever disease they had. The Scriptures give 
many instances of direct answers to prayer for 
spiritual blessings. If these are carefully 
studied, they will establish us in the convic- 
tion that prayer is a power, the limits of which 
have by no means been reached by the people 
of God. One of the most notable instances is 
the gift of the Holy Ghost on the day of 
Pentecost. 
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Our attention may be called especially to 
the fact that this gift had been frequently 
promised; that His coming was to be asked 
for; Jesus saying: “And I will pray the 
Father, and he shall give you another Com- 
forter.””’ They were told to tarry at Jerusalem 
in expectation of his coming; and the record 
assures us that they did gather in an upper 
room, and there remain with one accord, in 
prayer and supplication, for ten days; that 
when the day of Pentecost had fully come, 
there came, suddenly, a sound as of a rushing, 
mighty wind from heaven, which filled the 
house; that cloven tongues as of fire sat upon 
each of them, and all were filled with the 
Holy Ghost. Among the results of this 
answer to prayer we find that ignorant men 
were made wise, weak men were made strong, 
cowardly men became courageous; so that 
those who forsook their Master in the hour of 
his trial, and denied him when he was in the 
hands of his foes, now boldly charge the 
authorities with having crucified him whom 
God had made both Lord and Christ. They 
thereby proved that the promise of the Father 
bad been fulfilled, and they had received 
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power, the Holy Ghost coming upon them. 
And in answer to prayer they were fully 
qualified to obey the “Great Commission :” 
“Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature.” 

But we are not confined to the sacred 
writings for proof as to the wonders of prayer. 
Men are always and everywhere in want, and 
God is the Father of the spirits of all flesh, 
and his ears are ever open to their cry. The 
history of the Church, therefore, in all ages 
and lands, is largely a history of prayer—an 
appendix to the acts of the apostles, though 
without the peculiar guidance of the Holy 
Spirit which was afforded Luke. The conver- 
sion of the Roman empire, of the Northern 
nations, of Great Britain, the spread of the 
gospel through this new world, and the work 
of modern missions, afford illustrations of 
answers to prayer as truly wonderful as those 
recorded in sacred history. Was not the 
prayer of Monica for her son Augustine as 
earnest, intense, and trustful, and its results as 
wonderful, as that of the woman of Canaan 
for her daughter, or that of the father for his 
afflicted son, whose case was so desperate that 
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the disciples failed to relieve it? Augustine 
was brilliant, learned, proud, deceitful, sensual, 
but his mother never ceased to cry to God in 
his behalf. God had heard her prayers for her 
husband, had converted him from the gross 
crimes of heathenism, and she believed he 
would convert her son. For thirty years she 
continued her pleadings, following him from 
city to city, and pressing her way to the 
throne of grace. She cast herself down at the 
feet of Jesus, and would not be denied. The 
result was, she lived to see her prayers 
answered in the conversion of Augustine in a 
manner almost as wonderful as was that of 
Saul of Tarsus. 

The Presbyterian at Work records the fol- 
lowing instances of answers to the prayers of 
mothers : 

“Two gentlemen were conversing on this 
subject when one of them said: ‘My father 
died when I was very young, and I went to 
live with a relative. My mother still lived, 
and always prayed for my conversion. When 
I visited her she would pray with me; and O, 
I could stand anything but those prayers! 
They left me no peace until I gave my 
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heart to Jesus. The writings of Paine and 
Voltaire were placed before me; I was led 
into vain and trifling amusements and various 
kinds of evil, but mother’s prayers followed 
me; and to them, more than anything else, I 
attribute my conversion.’ The other said: 
‘That was the way with me. During my 
college life I was often kept from yielding to 
temptation by the thought of my mother’s 
prayers.’ ” 

Another instance is given, by the same 
journal, of one who became possessed of high 
character and standing, but never gave his 
heart to God until late in life. When urged 
to confess Christ, he would answer that he 
was in no danger so long as his praying 
mother lived. He was an only child, and her 
prayers were incessant in his behalf. <At 
length she died, and he felt that his only 
refuge was taken away, and, realizing for the 
first time their value, he came in penitence to 
the Savior, and was converted. 

John Randolph wrote to a friend: “I used 
to be called a Frenchman, because I took the 
French side in politics; and though this was 
unjust, yet the truth is, I should have been a 
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French atheist if it had not been for one rec- 
ollection, and that was that my departed mother 
used to take my little hands in hers and cause 
me, on my knees, to say: ‘Our Father, which 
art in heaven.’ ” 

One says: “Never shall I forget the holy 
awe and sanctity of the place, when, in my 
early days, I passed by mother’s room at her 
hour of prayer, and heard her plead with im- 
passioned earnestness: ‘Lord, bless my dear 
children and turn their hearts to thee.’ The 
memory of that place and of that prayer con- 
tinued with me, and led me to Jesus.” 

“A kiss from my mother,” said Benjamin 
West, “made me a painter.”” Many thousands 
of Christians can say: “The prayers of my . 
mother have, by the blessing of God, led me 
to the cross of Christ.” 

The New York Evangelist gave the follow- 
ing instance of successful prayer: 

“Some time ago a pious, devoted Christian 
mother, having two sons, heads of young and 
rising families, became exceedingly anxious for 
their conversion. It was an agony of desire. 
T never saw greater mental distress than she was 
in. She seemed imbued with the spirit of prayer 
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for her children’s conversion, and would not 
be denied. She wished me to write to this 
meeting [Fulton Street prayer-meeting], that 
you might assist her by your prayers. I wrote 
a very earnest appeal desiring it presented by 
you to the throne of the heavenly grace in 
prayer. I kept track of that request. I knew 
the very day and hour it was presented here. 
These two sons lived twelve miles apart, and 
knew nothing of their mother’s prayers and 
tears, nor of the request sent to the meeting. 
These two men, on the same day, at night, 
after they had been prayed for here, without 
concert with each other, established family 
prayer, and thus commenced a religious life. 
The family altar was erected, and thus their 
confession of faith in Jesus was made, and 
these two men are now faithful and devoted 
Christians. They were converted, as we 
believe, on the very day they were prayed for 
here.” 

On February 11, 1861, Mr. Lincoln left 
Springfield, Ill., for Washington. Before the 
train started he delivered a farewell address to 
his neighbors in which he said: “A duty 
devolves upon me, . . . greater than has 
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devolved upon any other man since the. days 
of Washington. He would never have’ suc- 
ceeded except for the Divineaid. . . . And 
on the same Almighty Being I place my reli- 
ance, and I hope you, my friends, will all pray 
that I may receive that Divine assistance, 
without which I can not succeed, but with 
which success is certain.” It is probably true 
that more prayer was offered for him than for 
any President of the Nation up to that date. 
He prayed habitually himself. Rev. Mr. 
Adams, of Philadelphia, says that, having an 
appointment to meet him at five o’clock in the 
morning, he went a quarter of an hour before 
the time. While waiting, he heard a voice as 
if in grave conversation, and asking the serv- 
ant who it was, he was told it was the Pres- 
ident reading his Bible, and that he spent the 
hour from four o’clock to five every morning 
reading the Bible and in prayer. Mr. Lincoln 
replied to one who asked him if he was a 
Christian, that when he left Springfield he was 
not, neither was he when his son died; “ but,” 
said he, “when I went to Gettysburg, and 
looked upon the graves of our dead heroes 
who had fallen in defense of their country, I 
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then and there consecrated myself to Christ.” 
Volumes have been written filled with in- 
stances of answers to prayer. “Mr. George 
Miller, who is traveling and preaching among 
the Himalayas, in the fiftieth annual report 
of his famous Orphanage at Bristol, England, 
states that, since the institution was founded, 
it has received and spent more than $5,500,- 
- 000; more than 109,000 persons have been 
entirely supported and educated in it, and tens 
of thousands materially assisted; five large 
houses, capable of affording homes for 2,050 
orphans, have been built at a cost of $575,000, 
and 66 schools are now maintained. The in- 
stitution has never, directly or indirectly, 
asked for human aid.” 

The Marquis of Argyle, one of Scotland’s: 
noblest witnesses for Christ, had reached the 
day of his execution. While busily attend- 
ing to many last things, and receiving friends 
for the last time, he was suddenly almost over- 
whelmed with a sense of the Divine favor. 
The secret was found in a retired room in a 
remote part of the city, where his wife and 
pastor were praying for him, especially that God 
would now seal to him his covenant by saying 
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unto him: “Son, be of good cheer; thy sins 
are forgiven thee.” The marquis just at that 
time is so visited with the grace of a forgiving 
God that he can not conceal his emotions. 
He goes to the fire-place, and stirs the fire; 
but soon turns round, and, melting into tears, 
exclaims: “ This will not do; I must declare 
what the Lord has just done for my soul. He 
has, at this very instant, sealed my charter 
in these words: ‘Son, be of good cheer, 
thy sins are forgiven thee.’” It need not be 
said that his martyr-death was calm and 
triumphant. 

Sir Fowell Buxton, the British philan- 
thropist, who shared with Wilberforce the labors 
which secured the emancipation of the slaves 
in the West Indies, ascribed their triumph 
directly to the power of prayer. Writing to 
his daughter when all was over, he said: “T 
firmly believe that prayer was the cause of 
that division [vote in the House of Commons]. 
You know how we waited upon God for 
guidance, with these words in our hearts: ‘O, 
our God, we have no might against this great 
company that cometh against us, neither know 
we what to do, but our eyes are upon thee ;’ 
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and the answer: ‘Ye shall not need to fight 
in this battle; stand still and see the salvation 
of the Lord.’ You will find the whole story 
in 2 Chronicles, chapter xx. Turn to my 
Bible; it will open of itself to the place. We 
had no preconceived plan; the course we took 
appeared to be the right one, and we followed 
it blindly.” 

Every Christian on earth is a living witness 
that God hears and answers prayer. Some of 
these witnesses testify to the remarkable deliy- 
erances from trouble, from sickness, and from 
sinful habits, in response to prayer. If none 
of these testimonies are reliable, then no testi- 
mony whatever is reliable, history is fable, 
the Bible a delusion, and our knowledge of 
facts is limited by our personal observation. 
But these testimonies are true. God is, and 
he is the rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him; and, therefore, infinite resources are 
within our reach, since he is able to do ex- 
ceeding abundantly above all that we ask 
or think. 


CHAPTER XI. 
BIBLICAL MODELS OF PRAYER. 


HE Bible gives complete instructions on 

the subject of prayer. It not only re- 
veals the character of God, but also the neces- 
sity of men, and records a multitude of in- 
stances of successful prayer. Since “ whatso- 
ever things were written aforetime, were 
written for our learning, that we through pa- 
tience and comfort of the Scriptures might have 
hope ;” since the Word is given asa light unto 
our feet and a lamp unto our path, let us turn 
to this Divine Directory on prayer, and, by 
a short study of its models, seek to become 
better acquainted with that form of worship 
which, St. James assures us, availeth much; 
namely, effectual, fervent prayer. 

While prayer, strictly speaking, means 
petition, still the term is generally used with 
more latitude, so as to embrace the ideas of 
adoration, thanksgiving, praise, confession, 
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It seems reasonable that a petition made 
to our fellow-men—as that of a child to a 
parent, of a subject to a king—should be accom- 
panied with respectful language, acknowledg- 
ing the relation in which the petitioner stands 
to him of whom the request is made. 

We find the Old Testament saints mingled 
their supplications with the most intense utter- 
ances of awe and reverence for the glorious 
Being whom they addressed. They make 
mention of his attributes, his power, wisdom, 
and glory, his goodness and pity, often recit- 
ing at length his providence and grace as 
manifested in his dealings with the children 
of men. 

Thus, in the song of Moses, when Israel 
had been delivered at the Red Sea: “ Who is 
like unto thee, O Lord, among the gods? who 
is like thee, glorious in holiness, fearful in 
praises, doing wonders?” This is not strictly 
a prayer, but it is an expression in song of 
devout thanksgiving to the great and dreadful 
God to whom prayer is offered, and from whom 
all blessings proceed. Moses ascribes deliy- 
erance to this glorious Being: “The Lord is 
my strength and song, and he is become my 
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salvation: this is my God, and I will praise 
him; my father’s God, and I will exalt him.” 
(Ex. xv, 2.) 

The psalms abound in illustrations of ado- 
ration and of gratitude. Thus the eighth 
psalm is an exalted ascription of thanks- 
giving to God, who is recognized as manifest- 
ing his glory in the heavens: “O Lord, 
our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all 
the earth! who hast set thy glory upon the 
heavens. . . . When I consider thy heavens, 
the work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars, which thou hast ordained ; what is man, 
that thou art mindful of him? and the son 
of man, that thou visitest him? . . . O 
Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy name in 
all the earth !” 

When Nehemiah made confession of the 
sins of God’s people, who had assembled with 
fasting and with sackcloth and earth upon 
them, he said: ‘Stand up and bless the Lord 
your God, from everlasting to everlasting: 
and blessed be the glorious name, which is 
exalted above all blessing and praise. Thou art 
the Lord, even thou, alone; thou hast made the 
heaven and the earth and all their hosts; the 
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earth and all things that are thereon; the seas 
and all that is in them, and thou preservest 
them all; and the host of heaven oe 
thee.” (Neh. ica), 03) 

In the midst of Solomon’s prayer at the 
dedication of the temple, he paused to exclaim 
with adoring wonder: “ But will God indeed 
dwell on the earth? behold, the heaven and 
heaven of heavens can not contain thee; how 
much less this house which I have builded!” 
(1 Kings viii, 27.) 

The angels join in such ascription of holi- 
ness and majesty to God. Thus, when Isaiah 
saw the Lord in his temple, he heard the 
seraphim cry one to another: “ Holy, holy, 
holy is the Lord of hosts; the whole earth is 
full of his glory.” 

So our Savior, on a certain occasion, said: 
“T thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth.” 

Thus, in the record given in the Sacred 
Scriptures of the communion of men with 
God, we find that form of language abounds, 
which ascribes to him supreme excellence of 
nature and unbounded goodness in all his 
dealings with intelligent creatures. And 
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surely, in the light of such examples—exam- 
ples of men inspired by the Holy Ghost, of 
angels who kept their first estate, and of the 
Son of God—we ought to mingle our petitions 
with ascriptions of glory, honor, and majesty, 
and with praise and thanksgiving for what he 
is in himself, and for his wonderful works to 
the children of men. And so deeply has the 
Church been impressed with the fitness of such 
forms of prayer that, since the days of the 
fathers, she has been singing the “ Gloria in 
Excelsis,”—“ Glory be to God on high, and 
on earth, peace, good-will towards men. We 
praise thee, we worship thee, we glorify thee, 
we give thanks to thee, for thy great glory, O 
Lord God, heavenly King, God the Father 
Almighty. . . . For thou only art holy; 
thou only art the Lord; thou only, O Christ, 
with the Holy Ghost, art most high, in the 
glory of God the Father.” 

Now, the practical question is, How shall 
we secure the spirit of adoration and praise? 
The worship of God, who is a Spirit, must be 
offered in spirit and in truth. No value 
would accrue to us, if it were our constant 
practice to pronounce the terms expressive of 
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the majesty and goodness of God, unless they 
were the embodiment of the sincere sentiments 
of our hearts. God is not mocked. He 
searcheth the hearts and trieth the reins 
of the children of men. He looketh not 
as man, upon the outward appearance, but 
upon the heart. The devout saints of old 
who used these terms were inspired in con- 
ception and expression by the Holy Ghost, 
and we must seek instruction from the same 
source. It is our especial privilege to have 
the Spirit of God as our teacher. 

The Savior promised that he should take 
the things of the Master, and make them plain 
to his disciples, and guide them into all truth. 
‘We are assured, also, that he helpeth our in- 
firmities, and maketh intercession for us. He 
it is who reveals God, both in his works and 
in his word. He inspired David to say: 
“The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament sheweth his handiwork.” To 
make his works in creation, providence, and 
redemption the theme of our meditation, will 
awaken in us, as it did in the psalmist, an 
exalted conception of the infinite perfections 
of Deity. If, like him, we meditate on all 
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God’s works, and muse on the work of: his 
hands, we shall feel as did he, when he ex- 
claimed: “ Let them praise the name of the 
Lord: for his name alone is excellent; his 
glory is above the earth and heaven. Let 
everything that hath breath praise the Lord.” 

But especially is this the case when we 
study, by the aid of the Spirit, these models of 
devotion to which we have alluded. As the 
student of art strives to copy the works of the 
great masters, searching for the secret of their 
power, so these models, written by men as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost, when 
carefully analyzed, and if possible committed 
to memory, will give an intelligent apprehen- 
sion of the exalted character of God. They 
will also awaken and sustain the sentiment 
necessary to that expression of the greatness 
and merey of God which includes sincere 
adoration and thanksgiving in all our ap- 
proaches to the Great King of kings and Lord 
of lords. 

The fifty-first psalm furnishes a model of 
confession and supplication, which will abun- 
dantly reward careful study. 

God had blest David by establishing his 
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throne and uniting the kingdom under him. 
His armies were successful in every direction, 
when, in an evil hour, he fell into grievous 
sin; then, to hide his crime, he added iniquity 
unto iniquity. His heart seemed to have 
turned to stone. Then the Lord sent unto 
him Nathan the prophet with a parable so 
artfully framed that, before the king was 
aware, he condemned himself. Then the 
solemn denunciation by the prophet, “Thou art 
the man,” was like a spear which pierced 
through the refuge of lies, and led to the most 
bitter wail of penitence and the most agoniz- 
ing cries for mercy. 

The very structure of this prayer reveals a 
mind tossed like the sea when smitten with 
the tempest. We find it contains the elements 
of confession, supplication, and of the most 
solemn yows. But these are not set down in 
regular order—first confession, and then sup- 
plication, and last of all vows unto God—but 
in his guilt and alarm he appeals to the loving- 
kindness and tender mercies of God. Then 
follows petition upon petition, and confession 
upon confession, as if the efforts he made to 
acknowledge his crimes fully were unsatis- 
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factory, his language being too weak to. ex- 
press the intensity of his guilt. 

Examining this prayer more minutely, we 
find that his confessions and prayers are of a 
twofold nature,— 

(1) He acknowledges his commission of 
sin: “My transgressions.” Hardly has the 
sound of the words died away when he repeats 
them: “ For I acknowledge my transgression ;” 
and then, with the very next breath: “My 
sin is ever before me,”—turn my eyes in any 
direction, by day or night, I see my sin. 
Then, this sin was not only against the Church 
and the State, against the family and the in- 
dividual, but it was against God. ‘Against 
thee, thee only, have I sinned, and done this 
evil in thy sight.” Then for a moment he 
turns his mind in upon itself; but returns to 
his overt rebellion—“ My sins;” “mine in- 
iquities ;” and lastly he specifically names his 
sin—“ blood-guiltiness.” He had slain a cou- 
rageous soldier, a pure patriot, an innocent 
man, and the cry of the faithful Uriah’s 
blood for vengeance fills his soul with horror. 

(2) He as distinctly confesses his moral 
corruption: “Behold, I was shapen in in- 
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iquity ; and in sin did my mother conceive 
me. Behold, thou desirest truth in the inward 
parts.” He saw that the law of God was so 
exceeding broad that it laid its demands upon 
the thoughts and dispositions of the heart as 
well as upon the outward act. And while 
God demanded a pure heart, his had been 
filled with corruption. Herein he confesses 
what all must acknowledge when they become 
acquainted with their own moral natures; 
namely, “The heart is deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked.” 

But we find that his supplications are as 
plainly twofold as to their object as were his 
confessions. _ , 

(3) He prays for pardon: “Have mercy 
upon me.” He has learned that God “ keepeth 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, trans- 
gression, and sin,”’-and that such is the loving- 
kindness of his nature that he will not exact 
the penalty of the broken law from the peni- 
tant sinner who prays for pardon. At the 
same moment he seems to see the indictment 
containing the charges against him, and then 
he beseeches him to blot them out, to apply a 
fluid which will erase the awful record, that it 
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may never again be presented against’ him. 
Then, with the remembrance of the provisions 
made for moral purity as well as for release 
from penalty, he asks: ‘“ Wash me thoroughly 
from mine iniquity, and cleanse me from my 
sin ; . . purge me with hyssop, and I 
shall es pee wash me, and I shall be whiter 
than snow.” akca as expressive of the thor- 
oughness with which he felt that work must 
be done, he asks for a clean heart: ‘Create in 
me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right © 
spirit within me.” And since his own spirit 
was vacillating—now inclined to the right and 
now again to the wrong, at one moment fear- 
ing God and the next listening to the allure- 
ments of Satan—he beseeches God to renew a 
steadfast spirit within him; equivalent to the 
apostle’s exhortation to the Ephesians: “ Put 
on the whole armor of God, that ye may 
be able to stand against the wiles of the 
devil, . . . and having done all to stand.” 

After these heart-broken confessions and 
repeated supplications for pardon and purity, 
he asks for a return of the joy of salvation, 
and promises: “Then will I teach trans- 
gressors thy ways, and sinners shall be con- 
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verted unto thee.” He further vows, if the 
Lord will deliver him from blood-guiltiness, 
“my tongue shall sing aloud of thy right- 
eousness ;” if the Lord would open his 
lips, his mouth would “show forth his right- 
eousness.” 

This spirit of submission and obedience to 
God must accompany all our prayers. Since 
disobedience is the occasion of our confession 
and petition, we must enter into a covenant 
with God to keep his commandments: other- 
wise we are virtually asking God to deliver us 
from sin, while it is the purpose of our hearts 
to continue its practice. 

This model of prayer impresses us deeply 
with the clear vision its author had, at that 
moment, of the enormity of his crimes, and at 
the same time of the boundless mercy of God. 
His confession is full, having no mixture of 
excuse or palliation, no intimation that others 
are to blame; he alone is guilty. The pro- 
nouns are all personal,—me and my, and J. 
He knew his duty; his eyes were open; he 
followed the wicked devices of his own heart. 
But so is his view of God’s infinite love, clear 
as the sun. His first appeal is for mercy, and 
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in the same sentence he declares it would be 
in harmony with the multitude of God’s tender 
mercies if he should erase the indictment,— 
“blot out my transgressions.” Then at the 
close of his prayer for himself, he remembers 
that this is all he can do. He would bring a 
sacrifice, but none had been appointed for such 
crimes as he had committed; death, according 
to the law, was the result. But such is the 
exalted view he now has of the Divine pity 
to the truly penitent soul, that he grounds his 
confidence upon it: “Thou delightest not in 
sacrifice ; else would I give it. Thou hast no 
pleasure in burnt-offering. The sacrifices of 
God are a broken spirit: a broken and a 
contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
MODELS OF PRAYER.—ContTINUED. 


ooo of the efficacy of interces- 
sion are numerous in the Holy Scriptures. 

When we consider the character of those 
for whom prayers were offered, the great 
variety of blessings asked for, and the fullness 
with which such petitions were granted, we 
can not fail to be deeply impressed with the 
power of prayer. 

The necessities of others, like our own, are 
often of such a nature that no human power 
ean supply them. Then, as we ask God in 
our own behalf, so we may intercede for them, 
for children, friends, neighbors, the race. 

The intercessions of Abraham for the cities 
of the plain, of Moses for the rebellious 
Hebrews, and of Paul for his countrymen, will 
richly reward the most careful study. Lot, 
the nephew of Abrabam, for whom he felt 
almost a father’s regard, dwelt in the doomed 
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formed a link uniting Abraham with the home 
of his kindred and the graves of his fathers. 
As branches of the same family, as fellow- 
travelers in strange countries, their interests 
had long been one. 

God did not hide from Abraham what he was 
about to do; and the patriarch’s heart yearned 
over those dear to him, in view of the awful 
judgment about to fall upon them. Hence he 
poured out his soul in the most importunate 
supplications. (See Genesis xviii, 23-39.) 

Among other lessons here taught we discover 
that the justice of God furnishes the suppli- — 
cant ground for expecting the answer to his 
intercessions. 

To this attribute Abraham appeals with the 
strongest possible language, putting his con- 
victions in the form of questions, instead of 
simple affirmations: “And Abraham drew 
near, and said, Wilt thou also destroy the 
righteous with the wicked? . . . Thatbe 
far from thee to do after that manner, to slay 
the righteous with the wicked; and that the 
righteous should be as the wicked, that be far 
from thee ; shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right ?” 
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God honored the faith of his servant and 
gave him a definite reply to his definite 
request,—that if fifty righteous were found 
there, he would spare the city. 

We learn, in the second place, that profound 
humility should be united with unshaken con- 
fidence. He seems, after the first answer, to be 
startled at the presumption he has shown in 
speaking to God in this manner: ‘ Behold 
now, I have taken upon me to speak unto the 
Lord, which am but dust and ashes;” but the 
Lord as promptly answered his prayer as 
before. Then the thought seems to have 
arisen in Abraham’s mind, such importunity 
will provoke the anger of the Lord: “O, let 
not the Lord be angry, and I will speak;” and 
once more, apologetically: “Behold now, I © 
have taken upon me to speak unto the Lord ;” 
and then for the last time: “O, let not the 
Lord be angry, and I will speak yet but this 
-once.” This last request was granted as 
readily and fully as any that preceded it, 
leaving us to infer that had this righteous man 
continued his intercessions, the Lord would 
have continued to respond. He paused in his 
work of judgment until his faithful servant 
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ceased his intercession, and then “the Lord 
went his way as soon as he had left’ com- 
muning with Abraham.” 

Two remarkable instances of the power of 
intercession for a people’ are given in the 
history of Moses’ leadership of Israel. The 
first, only, will claim our attention here. It 
is found in Exodus, chapter xxxii. 

The people became impatient at the delay 
of Moses on the mount, and demanded of Aaron 
that he should make them gods to go before 
them ; for as for this Moses, we know not what 
has become of him. Aaron seems to have 
complied with their demand without the 
slightest objections, and fashioned a god or 
gold, like those they had known in Egypt. 
An altar was built before it, a feast proclaimed, 
burnt-offerings and peace-offerings were pre- 
sented, and the people sat down to eat and 
drink, and rose up to play. Notwithstanding 
the awful displays of the majesty of Jehovah 
but a few days before, when the mountain 
quaked, and they stood afar off beseeching 
Moses to speak with them, instead of God, 
lest they die, yet now they say: “These be 
the gods that brought thee up out of Egypt.” 
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God told Moses what had occurred, and 
intimated that he would not listen to prayer 
for them; that intercession in this case was 
opposed to the Divine decree: ‘ Now there- 
fore let me alone, that my wrath may wax 
hot against them, and that I may consume 
them, and I will make of thee a great nation.” 
But the incomparable patriot began to plead 
for the idolatrous people, beseeching God to 
remember that these were his people, whom he 
had brought out of Egypt with great power 
and with a mighty hand. 

Then he argues with God! It will be to 
God’s dishonor if they are consumed here in 
the wilderness. The Egyptians will say: 
“Yor mischief did he bring them out to slay 
them in the mountains, and to consume them 
from the face of the earth.” 

Then he bases his plea, in the second place, 
upon the fidelity of God. He reminds him 
that he had sworn to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob: “Thou swearest by thine own self, 
and saidst unto them, I will multiply your 
seed as the stars of heaven, and all this land 
that I have spoken of will I give unto your 
seed, and they shall inherit it forever. And 
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the Lord repented of the evil he thought to do 
unto his people.” : 

Surely, it seems to the ordinary reader, 
here is a case of sin unto death; here is in- 
iquity too great to be forgiven. Even God, 
“merciful and gracious, slow to anger,” would 
not have the glow of his righteous indig- 
nation impeded by the prayer of Moses: 
“Now therefore let me alone, that my wrath 
may wax hot against them.” And yet he did 
listen to intercession, and the evil which he 
thought to do against his people—namely, their 
extinction as a nation—was averted, and their 
sin was pardoned. 

The New Testament teaches the same doc- 
trine as to the efficacy of intercession which 
we have found in the Old. Thus Jesus prays 
for his disciples, and assures Peter that al- 
though Satan had desired to sift them as wheat, 
yet he had prayed that his faith might not fail. 
He interceded for his enemies: “ Father, 
forgive them; they know not what they do.” 
The Church prayed for Peter while he was in 
prison, and an angel delivered him. Paul 
craves the prayers of the Church that utter- 
ance may be given him; and exhorts that 
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prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks be 
made for all men; for kings and for all that 
are in authority.” St. James writes, “ Pray 
one for another;” and St. Paul declares that 
his heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel 
is, that they might be saved. 

The most elaborate prayer of intercession 
recorded in the New Testament by an apostle 
is that of Paul for the Ephesians, recorded in 
the third chapter of his letter to that Church. 
He was at this time a prisoner at Rome. 
Nero was emperor, and he doubtless knew well 
the character of that tyrant. But his heart is 
so drawn out for his brethren that his own 
sufferings were lost sight of. Instead of com- 
plaining at the mysterious providence that 
shuts him in prison, he expresses his solicitude 
for the Ephesians, lest they faint at his tribu- 
lations for them; and that they may not, he 
assures them that he prays to God, the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Thus teaching that, in our prayer for others, 
the immense importance of the things for 
which we ask should be duly appreciated, 
personal interests, for the time being, take a 
subordinate place, if indeed they are not en- 
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tirely forgotten. The Syro-Phenician woman 
so realized the necessities of her daughter 
that she made them her own, and hence said: 
“Lord have mercy upon me; . . . Lord 
help me.” The father who brought his son to 
Jesus after the disciples had failed to heal him, 
said: “If thou canst do anything for us, have 
compassion on us, and help us.” 

The prayer begins with the sixteenth verse 
of the third chapter, and consists of a number 
of petitions; (1) For their spiritual strength ; 
(2) That Christ may dwell in all their hearts; 
(8) For their spiritual stability ; (4) That they 
“may experience with all saints” the infinite 
love of Christ; and (5) Be filled with all the 
fullness of God. , 

Nowhere else in the apostle’s writings 
does he set forth with such vigor and fullness 
the power of prayer or the privileges of 
believers; nowhere else does he so exalt the 
fullness of grace and the completeness of per- 
sonal salvation. The strength he asks for 
them is not secured by any course of dis- 
cipline, but is imparted to the soul by the 
Spirit of God, and the measure of this impar- 
tation is the riches of the Father’s glory. 
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Christ is not to be simply the Christ of 
history, but the heart’s inhabitant, King and 
companion—Christ enthroned and crowned in 
every heart. And this privilege is not for 
special occasions or persons ; Christ is to abide 
in his temple and home, while all were to 
be rooted and grounded in love, and hence 
be immovable as a house founded upon a 
rock—as an oak whose roots take such firm 
hold of the soil that it defies the storms of 
centuries. 

He asks that their experiences of Christ’s 
measureless love—the love that “passeth 
knowledge”—may, like that of the saints of 
old, be complete in length, and depth, and 
height; the only limit being their capacity— 
“that ye might be filled with all the fullness 
of God.” 

Then,.as if they might consider such 
language the exaggerated wish of his great 
heart, rather than a prayer inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, he adds: ‘ Now unto him that is 
able to do exceeding abundantly above all that 
we ask or think, according to the power 
that worketh in us, unto him be glory,” ete, 
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being beyond the possibilities of grace, God is 
able to do all I ask or think; yes, above all 
that. Still more, he is able to do abundantly 
above all that; even exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think. The 
strongest possible language, the compass of 
an inarticulate cry, the sigh of a breaking 
heart, the silent tears of one whose pangs of 
want have passed the boundaries of speech 
or sound, do not reach the limit of God’s 
ability or willingness to bless his people. In 
the light of such a model of prayer, are not 
some of God’s children chargeable with having 
buried a talent which, if rightly invested, 
would have brought marvelous returns ? 

The model prayer, however, is “our Lord’s 
Prayer,” given in response to the request of 
the disciples. St. Matthew gives it as a part 
of the Sermon on the Mount. (Chapter vi, 
9-13.) 

It consists of (1) The address; (2) The © 
several petitions; (3) An ascription of praise 
to God, or an acknowledgment that he pos-— 
sesses supreme excellence. Without attempt- 
ing an elaborate analysis of this wonderful 
prayer, let us attend to some practical sug- 
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gestions which will appear to all who study it. 
The address teaches that in prayer we should 
recognize the brotherhood of men and the 
Fatherhood of God, and hence the true worth 
and dignity of man. Surely sons whose 
Father is in heaven are capable of more val- 
uable possessions and more honorable positions 
than this earth can afford. Does the Father 
design to confine the children forever to one 
department of his possessions ? 

Since, then, we are praying for the needy 
members of our Father’s household, our broth- 
ers’ selfishness will not hinder our petitions, 
their wants being so like our own and their 
supply adding to the common store. 

What strong ground for confidence this 
address affords! The child asks good things 
for the Father’s children, and therefore appeals 
to the Father’s love, knowing he is more 
willing to give than earthly parents are, seeing 
they are evil and he is supremely good. 

The petitions are of two classes,—(1) Those 
having reference to the honor of the Father; 
the sacredness of his name; the establishment 
of his kingdom; the complete submission of 
all men to his will. (2) Those expressing the 
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wants of the Father’s household; daily bread; 
the forgiveness of sins; protection from temp- 
tation and deliverance from evil. 

In our prayers, then, the prominent desire 
of our hearts should be the honor of God 
among men; such a revelation of his character 
that men would acknowledge his holiness, long 
for his spiritual reign on the earth and the loyal 
submission of human wills and dispositions 
to his righteous will. That implies the bring- 
ing into harmony with the will of God all 
legal constitutions, human legislation and 
administration. All human institutions and 
customs; all laws and regulations, national 
and international; commerce, literature, and 
art; the institution of the family, the State 
and the Church, would conform to the will 
of God. 

The second class of petitions embraces all 
our temporal wants—whatever is necessary 
to sustain the body in health and comfort. It 
includes such confessions and repentance of 
sin, and supplication for mercy, as secures the 
forgiveness of all that is passed, and grace 
sufficient for all trouble which the Father 
suffers to overtake his children, and the final 
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and complete deliverance from all evil, both of 
body and soul. 

The ascription with which the prayer closes, 
reminds us of the glory of the Being to whom 
we have offered our prayer; and because of his 
possessing such perfections, we mortals, his 
children, trust him for an answer. 

May writer and reader be taught how to 
pray, and so use that knowledge that, what- 
soever things we desire when we pray, we may 
believe that we receive them, and then, upon 
the authority of Jesus, we shall have them! 


Che End. 
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